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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 





HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH SPARKLING NEW LEVELCOAT SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 








fter 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 


From logs to chips in 60 seconds! 4 


chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark — giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 





Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 


cally-controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 


sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This exclu- 
sive ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
1950 Levelcoat with broad ink affinity, dimen- 


sional stability, and brilliant new whiteness. 





Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Levelcoat! And just as this 
picture shows the test for opacity, so does Kim- 
berly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick resis- 
tance. They’re just two of the 79 checks that 
assure, in new Levelcoat, the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*- with sulphate -cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* — for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 
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papers saved 
from 12-hour blaze 


“On January 22nd, our plant, includ- 
ing all eight buildings, was entirely de- 
stroyed by a fire which lasted practically 
twelve hours,” writes a customer.* 


@ “After the fire, our two Mosler Safes 
were pulled out of the debris, and allowed 
to cool. These safes contained our vital 
records, and it was with a great deal of 
fear that we opened them. To our relief, 
we found all of the records in perfect con- 
dition. .. the inner panels of the doors 
of the safes not even marred. 


“Other records kept in metal files and 
in metal desks were entirely destroyed 





® “Having all of our vital records, we 
have reopened our office. You may rest 
assured that we certainly intend to use 
Mosler equipment, both in our temporary 
quarters and in our final location.” 


*Name and address on request 


Remember, in spite of fire insurance, 43 
out of every 100 firms that lose their rec- 
ords by fire never reopen for business. Can 
you count on your safe to protect your 
irreplaceable records? A Mosler Record 
Safe will—at surprisingly low cost. 


Don’t trust to luck to 
protect your business- 
write today for valuable 
illustrated booklet 

“What You Should Know 
About Safes’’ and the 
name of your nearest 
Mosler dealer. 








ge Mosler Safe C. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers throughout the country + Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the Worid 
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Without shock strength—or, for that matter—without all of 
the strength factors listed below—no pipe laid 100 years ago 
in city streets would be in service today. But, in spite of the 
evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses — and today’s vast complexity of subway and under- 
ground utility services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid 
over a century ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 
cities in the United States and Canada. Such service records 
prove that cast iron pipe combines all the strength factors of 
long life with ample margins of safety. No pipe that is provably 
deficient in any of these strength factors should ever be laid 
in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. 
Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


Strength factors of Long Life! 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it to 

withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as the 

hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the Impact 

SHOCK Test. While under hydrostatic pressure and the heavy 

blows from a 50 pound hammer, standard 6-inch cast 

STRENGTH iron pipe docs not crack until the hammer is dropped 

6 times on the same spot from progressively increased 
heights of 6 inches. 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic loads 
is proved by the Ring Compression Test. Standard 6- 
inch cast iron pipe withstands a crushing weight of 
more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


CRUSHING 
STRENGTH 


BEAM 
STRENGTH 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress caused 
by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil by other utili- 
ties, or resting on an obstruction, tests prove that 
standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 10-foot span sustains 
a load of 15,000 lbs. 


In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast iron 
pipe withstands more than 2500 lbs. per square inch 
internal hydrostatic pressure, which proves ample 
ability to resist water-hammer or unusual working 


eo cro 


BURSTING 
STRENGTH 
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PRACTICALLY the first thing 
ARTHUR BARTLETT did after receiy- 
ing his sheepskin from Bowdoin 
\ College in 1922 was get a job with 
the Portland, Me., Press Herald as 
a reporter. And reporter he has 
considered himself primarily ever 
m_ Since, despite stints as associate 
editor of the American Magazine 
and managing editor of Country 
Home. 

However, since 1937, with one ex- 
ception, he has been on the report- 
ing side of the fence full time. The 
exception was a year in the na- 
tion’s capital during the war as 


special assistant to the director of : 


the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion. 

During his career, Bartlett has 
covered the waterfront when it 
comes to assignments. F.D.R., 
Henry Ford, Lou Gehrig and other 
luminaries opened their doors to 
him for interviews. And, recently; 
the famous bronze portals at 23 
Wall Street admitted him for an 
interview with the men who run 
the legendary House of Morgan. 


WHEN he was a foreign correspon- 
dent in Tokyo after the war, JOHN 
LACERDA interviewed a leading 
business man—a member of the 
zaibatsu. A few hours later the 
Japanese committed hara-kiri. In 
researching the story on _ the 
Benjamin Franklin Clinic, LaCerda 
got the impression that many 
American business men were also 
committing hara-kiri. “They don’t 
| use knives, of course,” he says, “but 
they do fall victim to such things 
as overambition and overwork.” 
His research at the clinic also 
recalled to mind some American 
business men he once met in La 
Paz, Bolivia. These men left their 
offices every noon to play golf on 
the world’s highest course, just 
outside the city. Because of the 
| altitude they carried small canis- 
ters of oxygen. After a swing at the 
| ball, they sat down and took a few 
| gulps of oxygen to give them en- 
ergy to continue the game. 
Whether LaCerda has golf on his 
lunch menu, we don’t know. But 
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we do know that he has plenty to 
keep him busy now that he has his 
own advertising and public rela- 
tions business in Philadelphia and 
does free-lance writing as well. 
It’s on the writing angle that 
MARY ANN RAMSEY, coauthor of 
the clinic article, enters the pic- 







ture—she works with him on many 
of his stories. Miss Ramsey is a 


“Navy brat,” the daughter of an/| 


admiral. Her last formal ‘tour of 
duty” ended with her evacuation 
from Pearl Harbor after the Jap- 
anese attack, during which she 
spent 18 hours assisting the 
wounded on Ford Island, the bull’s- 
eye of the target and around which 
were clustered the USS Arizona, 
California, Oklahoma and others. 

A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1946, Miss Ramsey 
was associated with the Philadel- 
phia Magazine, acting as assistant 
editor and finally editor, until she 
left a year ago for other fields. 


A NEWCOMER to these pages, 
CARL CARMER began his writing 
career as a poet, with two volumes 
published in 1930. When his “Stars 
Fell on Alabama” came out four 

, years later and 
was picked as a 
Literary Guild se- 
lection, he de- 
cided to devote 
most of his time 
to writing. And, as 


he’s done just 
that. 

yf Carmer is an 
ceorce karrio. @Gitor of the 
Rivers of America series, for which 
he has done “The Hudson” and 
edited a book of river songs. He has 
also turned out such well known 
volumes as “Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum,” “Genesee Fever,” “For the 
Rights of Men” and ‘“‘Dark Trees to 





the Wind,” as well as half a dozen | 


the record shows, | 


JULES SCHICK | 








children’s books. And not long ago | 


he worked with Walt Disney on a 
Series of folklore shorts. 

As for avocations and hobbies, 
Carmer collects Americana, espe- 
cially wooden eagles of the Feder- 
alist period. He also likes to putter 
about his 1860 house in Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York. 
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Full-size 8-column band 
operated adding machine 
only $125, plus applicable 
taxes. As little as $12.50 
down... as long as 18 
months to pay. 


Run your eyes over this new Burroughs adding 
machine. It Jooks like a modern business tool— 
functional in styling, inviting in color, efficient 


styling in every detail. 
@ee 


Run your fingers over its non-glare keyboard. 
price It feels like a modern business tool, with new 
square keys to lend sureness to your touch... 

- with a solidity that promises long life. 


Compare it every way with any other adding 
machine. You’re bound to see—you’re bound 
to agree you'll be better off with Burroughs. 











His scientific approach 
starts here. 
Figuring a small part of your 
daily routine? Make it still 
smaller... use a Burroughs 
to save time for other jobs. 





To each her own! 
When a girl waits her turn 
she wastes her time. Each 
desk deserves a Burroughs. 


The logical beginning— 


A fast, accurate Burroughs 
gues small business a big 
oost in efficiency. Low in 
first cost... long in economy. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE 


* Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN ; 

C1 Please send me descriptive folder NAME__ SE Sl ct A an | 
and prices on Burroughs adding : - | 
machines. COMPANY —— $$ —_—_—_—_—_——— | 

CJ I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS —_ | 

at my place of business. NB-8 | 
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at LOW COST... 


new building, 
present heoting 


; Burt $i er r your particular 


OTHER WILL-BURT HEATING PRODUCTS 
Conversion oi! and gas burners. Domestic 
oil-fired hot water heating boilers. Coal, 
gas and oil-fired warm air furnaces. 


THE WILL-BURT COMPANY 
Department N ® Orrville, Ohio 

















Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 
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—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
















































Getting mpg 


OCCASIONALLY the talk of motor- 
ists will turn to “‘miles per gallon” 
with perhaps a little boasting for 
one make of car or another. Out 
at Wood River, Ill., on the banks of 
the Mississippi, mpg is the big 
event of the summer. The Shell 
Mileage Marathon may hang up 
150 miles per gallon this year. 

The contest grew out of a friend- 
ly argument among laboratory 
workers at the Shell Oil Company 
research center in 1939. In addition 
to the Shell laboratory, the com- 
pany has one of its largest refiner- 
ies in the town. The marathon is 
open only to laboratory people. 

Just to prove he knows his gaso- 
line, Robert J. Greenshields, direc- 
tor of research, won the first con- 
test with 49.73 miles per gallon. By 
1949 he had raised this to 149.95 
miles. In a paper before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Green- 
shields furnished the details. 

Your ordinary motorist, how- 
ever, would not be too interested 
because some extraordinary meth- 
ods must be used to conserve on 
fuel. Engine changes are obvious. 
Tires are overinflated and treads 
filed off to reduce friction. The fan- 
belt and water pump are discon- 
nected and the generator cut off. 


| Over the 14 mile course there is a 


| lot of coasting with the engine 
| stopped. The speedometer rarely 


goes above 20 miles. 
But with proper care of his car, 
correct adjustments, good lubri- 


| cation, attention to tire pressure 


| and 
| suggests that even the 





Greenshields 
average 
motorist will enjoy a higher mpg. 


lower speeds, 


Factory charades 


| ONE of the new ways of teaching 


straw bosses how to handle the 
help uses that old-time family en- 
tertainment device—the charade. 
When all the acting spells out, the 
company hopes that the answer 
will be better human relations. 


NOTEBOOK 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has found the method suc- 
cessful in several instances, ac- 
cording to George F. Brobyn of the 
management development depart- 
ment. 

“By assigning roles involving hu- 
man relations problems to super- 
visory personnel,” he told the 
Canadian Industrial Trainers’ As- 
sociation, ‘and having these acted 
out, better face-to-face relation- 
ships with the work force can be 
developed and maintained.” 

In playing out their roles, he add- 
ed, they get to know “how the other 
fellow feels’ in a given situation. 
The straw boss also gets a better 
idea of his own shortcomings, prob- 
ably because an associate knows 
where to stick him where it hurts. 


Buying British 


BRITISH trade interests, intent 
upon expanding their dollar ex- 
ports, should draw some comfort 
from a recent survey made by the 
Wage Earner Forum, sponsored by 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
The Forum is a panel of 1,500 wage 
earner families, chosen scientifi- 
cally to provide a reliable cross sec- 
tion of the country. In 1948 it came 
up with the right answer on the 
election of Mr. Truman. 

In the study on British goods, 
husbands and wives were asked 
separately if they would have ob- 
jection to buying articles labeled 
“Made in Britain.” About 80 per 
cent of the husbands and nearly 90 
per cent of the wives said, “No.” 
The percentage of objection rose in 
the older age brackets. 

By regions, the South came out 
as the best market with 93.5 per 
cent for wives and 83.3 per cent for 
husbands. The Far West ranked 
second in the female vote while the 
Midwest was voted that position 
by the men. The East was third on 
the distaff side and fourth for 
males. 

The breakdown of _ reasons 
among the small percentage of ob- 
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jection gave by far the biggest por- 
tion to “Buy American,” and the 
second highest to the assertion 
that “our goods are better.” 


Press agents no longer 


FOR not a few years the new craft 
of public relations was under the 
cloud of a suspicion that press 
agents had merely invented an- 
other name for the same old bag 
of tricks. Rightly or wrongly, the 
press agent had been regarded as 
a rather artful dodger who drew 
on a vivid imagination to create 
news of dubious accuracy. 

Along with these practitioners, | 
there was the company press agent | 
or publicity representative who 
made it his business to keep news 
out ef the papers. 

Over the last quarter century, 
however, the scheme has changed 
and public relations is no longer 
a new phrase for old tricks. A his- 
tory of the craft would trace the 
progress of most business towards 
social responsibility. Today some 
4,000 companies support public re- 
lations departments and programs | 
and there are some 500 independ- | 
ent firms offering such service, | 
chiefly to business. 

T. J. Ross, who is the senior part- 
ner in the firm established 35 years 
ago by the famed Ivy Lee, recently 
commented upon the outlook in a | 
school lecture: 

“The future of public relations 
need not concern itself very much 
with means of physical communi- | 
cations,” he said, “for they and 
their potentials are already clear- | 
ly indicated. Advances in human | 
relationships may be far more im- 
portant—advances that help peo- 
ple to communicate their ideas to 
each other so that two-way toler- 
ance, Sympathy and understand- 
ing will be brought about.” 








No garbage cans 


BY THE END of this month, ‘the | 
city fathers of Jasper, Ind., will 
have a new reason for extolling 
their town as a place to live. It will 
be the first community in the | 
world, they believe, to have no/! 
garbage cans or garbage problem. | 
About two years ago the garbage 
collectors balked a bit at renewing | 
their contracts. Other means of 
taking care of the waste were in- 
vestigated and finally a poll of the 
citizens decided that a majority 
were in favor of buying home dis- 
posal units. The bid of General 
Electric Supply Corporation of 
Louisville, Ky., was accepted. 
Each householder in this town 
of 6,000 will have a home garbage 
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What's so uncommon 
about THIS 
common carrier 





irst of all, railroads stand 
ready at any time to move anything 
movable, for anybody, anywhere— 
and to do it at charges which aver- 
age less than those of any other form 
of transportation. They do not pick 
and choose the kinds of freight they 
are willing to carry. 

The railroads perform this trans- 
portation on roadways which they 


LY ssocanow OF 


themselves have provided and main- 
tain with their own money. And on 
those ways, as well as on their cars 
and locomotives, the railroads pay 
taxes—taxes which help support your 
schools, courts, highways and other 
government services. 

But perhaps the most uncommon 
thing about railroad transportation 
is that it offers an immediately prac- 
tical way to reduce congestion on 
our overloaded highways—for the 
more freight that is shipped by rail, 
the safer and the more economical to 
maintain will our highways be. 
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your best buy 


in adding machines 





Remington Rand portable adding machine 
with 9-column listing and totalling 


Here’s a machine with the kind of 
hustle that meets all comers—the fa- 
vorite of retailers, professional men, 
farmers—all kinds of businessmen 
everywhere. It has top speed—with the 
faster 10 key keyboard—is easy to 
learn and fast to operate. You'll be 


pleasantly surprised with its light 
weight and extra sturdy construction 
the combination of portability 
plus year-after-year wear. Adds up 
to $10,000,000.00—sells at a low 
$125.00—on easy terms. 
Mail the coupon today. 


315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 








Company 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1609 
C) Please arrange immediate FREE demonstration in my office of the machine shown above 
[] Please send me information on Remington Rand Adding Machines. 


Name ee 





Address 
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shredder at work in his sink on 
August 1. The units are bought 
from the city which will save $13. 
000 in wages and equipment 
charges for garbage collection. 

“Jasper will be a healthier place 
in which to live,” comments Mayor 
Herbert Thyen. 


Time and motion 


WHEN the first ‘“‘time and motion” 
studies were introduced some years 
ago the groundwork was laid for 
the mass-production methods 
which have put American industry 
on top of the heap. Engineers 
traced the movements of the work- 
er and the time required for par- 
ticular jobs. 

Now industry is returning the 
favor by making possible a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the work 
being studied. Small flashlight 
bulbs attached to the wrist of the 
employe are pictured in work pat- 
terns on the camera film. With the 
record before them, the time and 
motion researchers devise ways of 
eliminating the wasted effort. 

In Better Living, the Du Pont 
employe magazine, an article de- 
scribes the results of one study at 
one of the company’s plants. In the 
filtration unit a wooden paddle was 
used to cut heavy, pastelike pig- 
ment from large frames. The job 
took more than half an hour to 
clear some three tons of wet pig- 
ment. The picture showed a com- 
plicated maze of motions. 

Compressed air and water now 
perform the task and the new pic- 
ture reveals only a few checking 
movements. The operator’s chief 
work now is to handle the controls 
and valves. Only a few minutes are 
required. Materials handling, drill- 
ing machines and wrapping are 
used as other examples of the 
technique whereby new tools make 
easier jobs. 


Ad budgets 


ABLE marketing men have been 
saying over the past year or S0 
that more advertising push ought 
to be put behind the products of 
our mills and factories. One argu- 


| ment advanced is that industry is 


spending extra billions for new 
plants and still economizing on 
promotion. 

The editor of Grey Matter, 
bulletin of the Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, clicks off 
18 reasons why ad budgets ought 
to be larger. He cites more adver- 
tisers and more media, robot re- 
tailing where the merchandise 
must almost be self-selling, popu- 
lation increase, competition be- 
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tween industries and expansion of 
national plant capacity among 
others. 

Various studies, the Grey editor 
explains, have indicated that the 
percentage of sales devoted to ad- 
vertising has been showing a down 
trend for at least two decades. The 
50 or 100 largest advertisers know 
that a 1940 budget cannot do the 
job required of it in 1950. But some 
500 to 600 national advertisers 
“aren’t even vaguely aware that 
the cost of advertising has risen 
faster than their ad budgets.” 


Charging too little 


HOW and how much to charge for 
depreciation continues to be a 
prime question in industry. Ernest 
T. Weir, board chairman of the 
National Steel Corporation, in his 
annual report devoted special at- 
tention to the subject. 

National Steel charged $13,171,- 
857 to “regular” depreciation and 
$11,850,000 to “accelerated” depre- 
ciation. These two sums together 
represent realistic replacement 
costs, Weir contended, though the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
allow tax deduction only on the 
“regular” charge. 

“Some steel companies still de- 
preciate only on the limited basis 
allowed by the Bureau for tax pur- 
poses,” Weir explained. “In our 
view, therefore, the profits shown 
by the steel industry in 1949 are 
greatiy overstated. 

“If the eight leading producers, 
other than National, had charged 
depreciation in amounts which 
bore the same percentage relation- 
ship to their respective replace- 
ment values at $220 per ingot ton 
aS National’s charge, they would 
have shown an increase in pro- 
vision for depreciation and a cor- 
responding total reduction in net 
profits in excess of $180,000,000.” 


Road fumes 


IF THE suggestion of F. R. Fageol, 
board chairman of the Twin Coach 
Co., prevails, you may do less cuss- 
ing on the highway as you drive 
behind big diesel trucks. Fageol, 
transit pioneer, is all for the use of 


propane instead of gasoline and | 


diesel oil for buses and trucks. 

The reason is, he explains, that 
propane, otherwise 
liquid petroleum gas, is odorless as 
an exhaust. And to bulwark his 
case he explains that the supply 
far exceeds foreseeable demand 
and the cost is less than gasoline 
or diesel oil in the mid-continent 
sections of the country. 

Should the truck and bus com- 
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REDIT INSURANCE is just as necessary 

to your program of protection as 
fire, theft and other business insurance. 
Credit losses can be just as large and just 
as serious as other losses. 


American Credit Insurance completes 
your insurance program by guaranteeing 
payment of Accounts Receivable . . . one of 
your most valuable and most vulnerable 
assets. 

American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t . . . enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts . . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers. A policy can be tailored to fit 
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Credit Lpierencdliaees 
Your Program of Protection 


your particular needs . . . insuring all 
accounts, a specific group, or just one 
account. 

This timely book helps you plan sound 
credit policy. For a copy, without 
obligation, phone our office in 
your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit InpEmMNity CoMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 41, First 
National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


@, oF New York 
Vist. 1593 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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panies take up his proposal, how. 
ever, it is not likely that these 
price differentials would continue. 
Nevertheless, there would be a lot 
of solid votes for clearing the at- 
mosphere on the highways. 


Pressure age 


THE scheme of the Tea Council, of 
course, is to see that more tea js 
consumed. However, in the course 
of its investigations directed to 
this purpose, it has come up with 
findings that most of us would be 
willing ruefully to admit. 

It seems the information depart- 
ment of the Council canvassed in- 
dustrial leaders to name ten jobs in 
which men and women work under 
the greatest pressure. A _ great 
many jobs were discussed and fi- 
nally the answer came through 
that everybody was “under pres- 
sure” these days. 

To ease the tension the Council, 
of course, suggests tea. 


Bonus in stocks 


IT IS six months to Christmas but 
if things go well, the Automatic 
Screw Machine Products Co., of 
Chicago, will once more pay a 
bonus to its factory workers in 
stocks instead of cash. And the 
workers will be asked to make their 
own selections. 

The plan was inaugurated last 
year, John Norman, vice president, 
explains, in order to counteract 
charges circulated by union ex- 
tremists who belittled the com- 
petitive system and kept on harp- 
ing about “greedy capitalists.” 
Some 14 stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange were distributed. 
The names and products were 
widely known and the companies 
had paid good dividends. 

The men started turning to the 


| financial pages. Jokes were passed 


| around. A 


shop inspector with 


| Greyhound shares put up a sign: 
| “Get Your Tickets Here—One Way 


and Round Trip.” Another worker 


| was heard urging his fellows to 


|in which they are 


shop at Marshall Field’s. 

It would be wishful thinking, 
Norman points out, to say at this 
stage that the men have become 
increasingly aware of economic 
and political matters. However, 
their self-interest has been aroused 
and dividend checks let them know 
there is no monopoly in this fea- 
ture of a capitalistic society. 

“We count upon the corporations 
investors,” 


| Norman adds, “to be good salesmen 
| of the values of free competitive 


enterprise through annual reports 
and other informational material. 
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p BEWARE of the business bandwagon. 

Unexpected strength in 1950's first 
half brought new highs in employment, 
income, industrial levels—and upward 
revision in outlook for next six months. 

Last half probably will be as good as 
first. But don't confuse "as good as" 
with “continuation of." 

Business levels rose during first 
half. Business "as good as" means level= 
ling off, end of the rise. 

So don't predicate your plans on con- 
tinuation of rise. Won't be that good. 

And another rise—in prices—is cut- 
ting away at the boom's foundation. 


p THERE'S NO UNEMPLOYMENT among prices. 

They're always at work—but not at the 
same wages. In booms they move up, ab= 
sorb money supply, finally shrink 
markets to point where boom ends. 

In depressions prices slide downward, 
reach for level where they again can 
move goods. 


PRICES ARE MOVING SHARPLY upward on a 
wide range of industrial materials— 
which means higher manufactured goods 
tags soon. 

Let's look at a few— 

Zinc, up 61 per cent in the last years; 
barley, up 48 per cent; steel scrap, 108 
per cent; wool, 30; rubber, 101; wheat, 
14; print cloth, 203 copper, 40. 

Tin has dropped 24 per cent, shellac 
40. But tallow is up 7; flaxseed, 14; 
coffee, 73; cotton, 5; burlap, 8; hides, 
12; steers, 22; corn, 10. 

Each rise in prices cuts away that 
part of the consumer market that con- 
Siders the product just out of reach. 

And a wide range of rising prices 
tends to make all buyers cautious, pos= 
Sibly to the point where they decide to 
wait for a drop. When enough of them do, 
the drop comes. 


> STATISTICIANS USE 1939-40 price base 
for making comparisons. 

But not so many consumers do. Fifteen 
million young men who served in World 
War II today are wage earners, family 
heads, consumers, markets. 

Few remember prewar prices. Most of 
them were in school, or single. So they 
make their comparisons with '47 and '48. 

If they think today's prices—and 
those likely to come soon—are too high, 


ashington LETTER 


they might decide to wait until things 
settle back to price standards they 
know, those of two or three years ago. 


> MASS EMOTION NEITHER can be charted 
nor accurately predicted. 

And an important part of today's de- 
mand is based on a mass emotion—fear. 
It's war fear. Fear that consumers 
may not be able to get things they want. 
Look at today's demand—and you see 

the reasoning behind it. 

It's for homes, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, television, home furnish- 
ings, other consumer hard goods—things 
you can't get during war. 

It's fear also of what another war 
would do to the saved dollar. 

Note: Chief characteristic of mass 
emotion is instability. 


> THERE'S DEEP long-term strength in 
U. S. economy. 

You hear much about building, autos 
Supporting today's prosperity. 

But look: American farmers' cash in- 
come from marketings last year was 
$27,500,000,000. That's more than all 
construction ($19,500,000,000) and autoe= 
mobile sales ($6,859,000,000 at the 
factories) put together. 

U. S. economic strength spreads over 
the world, brings prosperity to coun- 
tries that five years ago were smolder- 
ing in ruins of war. 

And this increasing business tempo 
abroad means more business for the 
U. S., for this nation has always found 
its best customers among the world's 
most highly developed countries. 

Black market quotations on the French 
franc last month were indicative of 
European recovery. The black market 
price was only a tenth of a cent from 
the official exchange rate. 

And look at the forward planning in 
this nation— 

Edison Electric Institute President 
Elmer L. Lindseth predicts privately 
owned electric companies will triple 
their investment in the next 20 years— 

That plant value will go from today's 
$22,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. 

That demand for electric energy will 
rise from today's 291,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours to a trillion. 

And a later survey of 1950's capital 
investment shows the expected drop from 
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year ago isn't taking place—#it may be 
rising. 

These are but a few straws in a steady 
wind—something to keep in mind while 
you are considering the effects of 
Short-term fluctuations which are the 
adjustment mechanism of a free economy. 


p> TODAY'S HOUSING BOOM is only half a 
boom—by Some measurements. 

Average home under construction has 
less than 1,200 square feet of floor 
Space. Compares with 1,500 average be- 
fore war—and 3,000 in 1929. 

So while units and dollar volume reach 
peaks, the houses they are counting and 
paying for are only half the size of 
those 25 years ago. 

Which means less material, less pay- 
roll, less time goes into their build- 
ing. 


> CLEVELAND TRUST took a look at home 
building rate and found it not so great 
for another reason. 

Bank's monthly Bulletin reports the 
number of nonfarm dwellings started per 
1,000 increase in nonfarm households 
in the past 10 years was 6953. 

It was 617 in depressed '30's; 1,248 
in the '20's; 1,152 from 1910 through 
1919, and 1,044 for the decade ending 
with 1909. 

Bank points out that these figures do 
not reflect population shifts, replace- 
ments, are subject to "unavoidable in- 
accuracies which may be present in esti- 
mate of numbers of dwellings started." 


> THERE'S GROWING CHANCE there will be 
no new tax bill this year. 

Time, political campaign factors, chop 
away at possibility for tax revision. 

Bill slowly formed in months of House 
hearings still faces Senate. 

That body may follow any of these 
three courses: 

1. Stay in session until bill is ap- 
proved or rejected. 

But there's little likelihood of that 
in campaign year. 

2. Recess—and let finance committee 
whip bill into shape, then bring back 
entire body to adopt or reject its work. 

But too many finance committee mem- 
bers are up for re-election—Millikin, 
Taft, George, Lucas, Myers. They'll be 


hitting the campaign circuits instead oj 
holding tax bill hearings. 

So the third alternative is gaining 
more and more supporters. That's to— 

5. Drop it. 

In that case the old tax rates will 
apply next year—including excise levies, 


> NEW GOLD DEVELOPMENT in South Africa 
may have big effect in British economy. 

Under arrangement completed by United 
Kingdom and South African governments 
about 25 per cent of gold produced in 
new Orange Free State development will 
go to Britain in return for goods—thus 
adding to Britain's gold supply. 

Best eStimate of how much gold will be 
involved in deal is $100,000,000 annual- 
ly for first few years of operation. 

It may rise to much higher figure. 

South Africa's newest important gold 
discovery was made in 1939. 

Because of war the development of the 
gold strike was delayed. 

Since war rail and water lines have 
been laid to the Odendalsrust area, site 
of the strike, and reduction machinery 
has been hauled in. Operations are 
scheduled to get under way in 1952. 

Agreement appears to give Britain in- 
Side track into South African markets. 

Note: Gold found in sterling area is 
more important to world trade than it 
would be found in the U. S., where bil- 
lions in gold is buried. In sterling 
area it strengthens currency—that needs 
strengthening. 


WANT FIGURES on retail trade in your 
community? 

U. S. Census of BuSiness shows number 
of establishments, sales, number of enm- 
ployes in 10 groups of retail trade, 
plus eight classifications of whole- 
Salers, plus service trades, hotels, 
tourist courts and amusement lines. 

Preliminary county reports—they in- 
clude separate listing of principal 
cities contained—are ready for distri- 
bution. They cover 1948. 

You can get copy covering your county 
by writing Bureau of Census, Washington 
25, D. C. It’s free. 

Preliminary Summary of U. S. distribu- 
tive trades shows jump in retail sales 
from $42,000,000,000 in 1939 to $130,- 
500,000,000 in 1948. 

Leading the increase were sales of 
consumer durables—autos, lumber and 
building hardware, furniture and ap- 
pliances. 

Employment in distribution rose from 
7,900,000 in 1939 to 11,300,000 in ‘48. 

Effect of concentration on larger out- 
lets, elimination of poor or borderline 
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locations is shown in Survey results. 
Gasoline station total diminished from 
241,858 to 188,305—but sales of the 
smaller total reached $6,492,586,000, 
compared with sales totaling $2,822,- 
495,000 by the larger group in 1939. 
That's a rise in annual sales per sta- 
tion from $11,000 to nearly $34,500. 
Food group followed same pattern. 
Stores dropped from 560,549 to 504,480 
—but sales skyrocketed from $10,164,- 
967,000 to $30,980,341,000. 
If you'd like to see U. S. totals, ask 
Bureau of Census for copy of preliminary 
U. S. summary, census of business. 


p ANOTHER THING GM won when it signed 
its five year contract with UAW was 
freedom to manage. 

For five years union officials have 
little reason to be breathing down the 
neck of GM's officers and directors. 

They've made their deal. Now GM board 
is free to vote shareholders their share 
without fear of bringing on new wage de= 
mands, stoppage threats, price cuts. 


p> DEPARTMENT STORE and some other sales 
are reported in percentage of gain or 
loss from year ago level. 

Keep that in mind when looking at 
sales reports these days. A year ago is 
when the retail sales slump came along. 

So gains reported now should be dis-= 
counted. They are gains over a slump, 
not over current levels. 


> WAR IS FAR AWAY, if operating prac- 
tices followed by U. S. Government's 
Synthetic rubber management are a sound 
indicator. 

Government invested $700,000,000 
during war to regain rubber supply 
through synthetics. 

Now most of the plant is in mothballs 
—and it would take from six months to 
a year to get it into production. 

That part now in operation has inven-= 
tory on hand of 20,000 tons. 

Which is approximately two weeks’ sup- 
ply at present rate of consumption. 

Prudent practice of private business 
would demand six months’ supply. 

Note: U. S. is accumulating no syn- 
thetic rubber in its strategic stock- 
piling program. 


HERE'S ONE REASON Congress will have 
a conservative flavor regardless of 
November's election returns— 

Southern Democrats hold chairmanships 
of 11 of the 19 House standing commit- 
tees, seven of the Senate's 15. 

These posts—won through seniority— 
give conservative Southerners a strong 
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hold on legislative machinery that han- 
dles important legislation before it 
ever reaches floors of Congress. 

Let's see who they are, what commit- 
tees they head on the Senate side— 

Agriculture and Forestry, Thomas of 
Oklahoma; Appropriations, McKellar of 
Tennessee; Banking and Currency, May= 
bank of South Carolina; Expenditures in 
the Executive Department, McClellan of 
Arkansas; Finance, George of Georgia; 
Foreign Relations, Connally of Texas; 
Post Office and Civil Service, Johnston 
of South Carolina. 

In the House the southern=-held chair- 
manships are Agriculture, Cooley of 
North Carolina; Armed Services, Vinson 
of Georgia; Banking and Currency, Spence 
of Kentucky; District of Columbia, Mc- 
Millan of South Carolina; Merchant 
Marine, Bland of Virginia; Post Office 
and Civil Service, Murray of Tennessee; 
Public Lands, Peterson of Florida; 
Public Works, Whittington of Missis- 
Sippi; Un-American Activities, Wood of 
Georgia; Veterans’ Affairs, Rankin of 
Mississippi; Ways and Means, Doughton of 
North Carolina. 

In vote counts Missouri, Arizona and 
New Mexico are considered southwestern, 
not southern states. 


> BRIEFS: Seasonal rise in beef, hog 
marketings will start next month—but 
don't expect much drop in prices. De- 
mand will take all that reaches markets, 
at prices about same as current....Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service mission is 
changed from transport to training. 
Slashes in cargo, personnel transport 
will mean commercial airlines will get 
much of the business carried on MATS 
81,000,000 passenger miles last year.... 
Now there's a bill in the House to guar- 
antee loans for construction of whole- 
Sale produce markets in cities where 
bankers say it isn't a sound proposition 
for them....Note that GM-UAW contract 
provides for continuance of employment 
after 65. If employe wishes until 68, 
longer if company agrees....Cleveland 
builder last month sold out 400 unit 
$10,000 home development before model 
home was completed or tract developed. 
.--Neutrality talk—in case of U.S.-Rus- 
sia war—grows in pubs of Ireland and 
England, according to returning crawlers. 
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A man’s business judgment is only as good 
as his business information! National 
Accounting Machines enable you to get 
more money-making information about your 
business—facts you’ve never had before. 

They also effect direct savings in account- 
ing costs—savings which often repay the 
investment within a year. 

A capital investment that materially 
reduces expenses, and also increases your 
earning power, is doubly justified 

Thousands of small concerns use one 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


MULTIPLE-DUTY machine (in foreground) 
to handle ai// their accounting—including 
payroll—changing in seconds from one job 
to another. Large concerns use batteries 
of these machines on specific jobs. 

Many firms also use the SPECIALIZED 
machine (in background), with its 20 Pay- 
roll totals and 42 Analysis Distribution 
totals, to cut costs where volume warrants. 

Have our local representative show, you 
in actual figures what you can save with 
National Mechanized Accounting. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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The State of the Nation 


p RESIDENT TRUMAN asserted re- 
cently that if universal military 
training had been approved by Con- 
gress four or five years ago there 
“would have been no cold war.” Con- 
scription is one of the issues, the Chief 
Executive suggested, of which he 
knows what is good for the country 
as a whole much better than Con- 
gress. 

But one does not need to classify as 
an “obstructionist” to believe that Mr. 
Truman’s faith in conscription as a 
defense against communism is un- 
warranted. And to assume that the “cold war’”’ is 
primarily a matter of rival military establish- 
ments is a tragic error of judgment. It is tragic 
because that error, implanted in the minds of the 
American people, could easily promote the defeat 
of our system by its determined and by no means 
unintelligent enemy. 

The claim that the cold war could have been 
averted by adopting peacetime conscription im- 
mediately after V-J Day is completely idle. As a 
matter of fact, subversive hostilities against this 
country had already been declared by the Krem- 
lin at that time. If Mr. Truman had been more 
aware of this, there would have been less foolish 
talk from the White House about “red herrings.” 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since 
Lenin wrote: 

Either the Soviet Government triumphs in every 
advanced country in the world, or the most re- 
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actionary imperialism triumphs, the 
most savage imperialism which is out 

. . to reinstate reaction all over the 
world. This is the Anglo-American im- 
perialism which has perfectly mastered 
the art of using for its purposes the form 
of a democratic republic. One or the 
other. There is no middle course. 

The same idea was generalized in 
the program of the communist inter- 
national adopted in Moscow under 
Stalin’s leadership Sept. 1, 1928. This 
program defined the United States as 
the leading capitalist nation and de- 
clared that “a new, fundamental 
antagonism of world historical scope and signifi- 
cance has arisen: the antagonism between the 
U.S.S.R. and the capitalist world.”’ 


It may be that permanent conscription is neces- 
sary for the United States as a result of the cold 
war. That is a wholly different issue. Independent 
of that issue it should be realized that conscrip- 
tion alone would not have averted, and certainly 
would not now terminate, the cold war. To think 
that military measures alone can repel commu- 
nism is dangerously to oversimplify the character 
of its attack. 

The cold war is first and foremost an ideological 
struggle. Therefore eventual victory will require 
both a clear understanding of the hostile philoso- 
phy and a reanimation of vital faith in the prin- 
ciples for which this republic stands. Certainly 
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there must be military 
preparedness along 
with this essential 
renascence. Soviet Rus- 
sia is unquestionably 
ready to use armed force 
to extend its political 
power. But the armed 
services are for the 
Kremlin only the agency 
that can facilitate the triumph of a certain politi- 
cal and economic system—called communism. 
There is a tendency among Americans to re- 
gard military efficiency as an end in itself, rather 
than as an agency supporting our own political 
and economic philosophy. That tendency is illus- 
trated by President Truman’s belief that con- 
scription alone would have averted the cold war. 
As almost everyone now realizes, there was similar 
oversimplification in President Roosevelt’s as- 
sumption that Stalin, although already openly 
pledged to the destruction of this republic, could 
be trusted as an ally, and that a United Nations 
could be built on the assumption of friendly co- 
operation between Kremlin and White House. 
Naiveté of this character has no place in the 
conduct of international relations. As has been 
said before in these editorials, the most danger- 
ous defect in our foreign policy has not been any 
active communist infiltration, or even moral 
perversion among a fraction of State Department 
employes. The weakness has been cerebral. 
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To most Americans, communism is still a novel 
doctrine. We dislike it, instinctively and intensely, 
much as we do leprosy. But to dislike a disease, 
physical or spiritual, is not enough. Leprosy has 
been kept from our people because it was objec- 
tively and scientifically studied, as the precedent 
condition to preventive measures. Universal 
military training alone would not have immu- 
nized Americans from leprosy. It will not immu- 
nize us from communism. Indeed, conscription 
could quite conceivably facilitate the spread of 
communism here. 

That is because centralization of power is the 
bacteriological culture in which the germ of 
Marxist doctrine flourishes. Men must be sub- 
ordinated as individuals, with political dictator- 
ship usurping their primary allegiance to God, 
before the completely irreligious ideals of com- 
munism can make headway among them. Karl 
Marx himself pointed this out in the famous 
Communist Manifesto, first issued in 1848. “‘The 
first step in the revolution,” said Marx, “is to 
centralize all instruments of production in the 
hands of the state.” 

Because socialistic measures pave the way to 
communism it does not necessarily follow that 
the best way to fight communism is to oppose all 
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forms of government ownership and operation. 
Here again a medical analogy is helpful. Inocu- 
lation, or the intentional communication of a dis. 
ease in mild form, is one way to obtain immunity, 
Thus it can be said that we stave off government 
operation of telephone service by enduring an 
inefficient governmental postal service. 

Nevertheless, it is true that whenever people 
surrender to the state any part of their natura] 
right to manage their own affairs they move, even 
if imperceptibly, in the direction of communism, 
Military conscription inevitably involves a sweep- 
ing surrender of the right to order one’s own life, 
and for that reason alone is a decidedly two-edged 
weapon in the struggle against the philosophy 
of communism. That doctrine, we must always 
remember, can make headway by infiltration 
from within, probably much more easily than by 
imposition from without. 


There is nothing new about this thought. The 
great English philosopher, John Stuart Mill, 
posed the issue clearly in his essay on “‘Represen- 
tative Government,” first published in 1861. Mill 
argued there that in the case of healthy and nor- 
mal adults “each is the only safe guardian of his 
own rights and interests.’ He recognized this to 
be “‘a doctrine of universal selfishness’ and was 
well aware that it would be increasingly chal- 
lenged as the conditions of life became more com- 
plex. Yet Mill concluded: 

Whenever it ceases to be true that mankind, asa 
rule, prefer themselves to others, and those nearest 
to them to those more remote, from that moment 
communism is not only practicable, but the only 
defensible form of society; and will, when that time 
arrives, be assuredly carried into effect. 

Of late years we have heard much shallow crit- 
icism, as “isolationist” or whatnot, of the per- 
fectly sound theory that charity begins at home. 
Therefore it is healthy to recall the emphasis 
based on self-improvement by a thoughtful Eng- 
lish writer of 90 years ago. In defiance of Mill’s 
reasoning we have tried hard “‘to make the world 
safe for democracy,” even though the effort has 
not given a vote to any resident of our own Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have tried hard to “liber- 
ate” other people, yet sardonically find ourselves 
in bondage to our own tax collectors. 

These experiences encourage reflection, as our 
republic moves steadily towards a more intensive 
struggle with communism. In this century we 
have won two great wars but have failed miser- 
ably in gaining the objectives sought. The cold 
war is a different sort of war. That makes it more 
rather than less important to clarify our minds 
in advance regarding the aims and ideals which 
we are most anxious to safeguard. 

The Fourth of July would seem a very appro 
priate time for that consideration. 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


B USINESS for the remainder of the 
year, at least, will be influenced 
more by forces engendered by the for- 
eign situation than by anything likely 
to happen at home. An armed peace 
seems probable, but enough possibility 
of some violent outburst exists to keep 
the country in a state of uncertainty 
that is not conducive to the savings 
in government outlay that are needed 
to maintain a sound economy. 

Despite those uncertainties the do- 
mestic economy has been surprisingly 
stable. Only a little more than a year ago some 
were predicting a runaway inflation in 1950. A 
little later there were warnings that the country 
was headed for a deep depression. Instead, 1950 
promises to wind up with only a mild degree of 
inflation which is due principally to the adminis- 
tration’s effort to finance everything and to the 
unhealthy deficit. The Government cannot con- 
tinue to have a deficit year after year without high 
prices. This is the first peacetime year that we 
have had a substantial cash deficit and a high 
level of business activity. The deficit is inexcus- 
able, but economy means pinching someone. That 
politicians do not like to do. It is evident that the 
country cannot go on producing indefinitely at 
the present rate, but no slump worthy of the name 
will come until the acute demand for automobiles 
and construction has been satisfied. Much of that 
activity, however, is based on credit. 


If Russian leaders wanted war they would not 
be doing things that cause western countries to 
stay on a war basis. Instead, they would be trying 
to promote a feeling of complacence. If Russia 
provokes war it will be due to weakness rather 
than strength. Enough has been learned of the 
attitude of the Russian people to know that they 
have borne all the sacrifices that they can take. 
Despite the usual crop of disquieting statements 
that come along when appropriations are being 
considered there is no convincing evidence of any 
change in the policy which the Politburo has pur- 
sued for five years—that is, to bore from within 
and to keep military expenses high in western 
countries in the hope that this will necessitate 
lower living standards and cause discontent. 


< ¢ 4 


Everything that has happened during the first 
half of 1950 is on the plus side. All the trends 
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are in support of high business activity 
in the second half. This is insured 
by sheer momentum even if noth- 
ing new occurs to give the economy a 
push. Firming prices have spurred in- 
ventory buying. Last year inventories 
were declining—now they are increas- 
ing. Industrial production may top the 
1948 peak before the year is out. That 
depends to a considerable extent, how- 
ever, on whether the rise in machinery 
output continues. Various components 
of the industrial index are headed for 
new peaks, but they may crest in different months. 
The total output of goods and services has exceed- 
ed the 1949 rate and fast is overtaking the rate 
established in 1948. Steel stocks are regarded by 
many users as better than money in the bank. 
Consumer income continues to climb. The per- 
sonal income total will establish a new high in 
1950. Bank debits are running higher than the 
monthly average in any previous year. Expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment may not fall 
below the 1949 rate. Excess of exports over im- 
ports has declined sharply. Department store 
sales are less than in 1948 but compare favorably 
with 1949. Total stocks have increased moderate- 
ly. Decline in wholesale prices seems to have 
stopped. Higher prices for farm products are pre- 
dicted. Textile prices are recovering. Inflated 
prices for building materials continue. Some re- 
cent concessions have been made in the prices of 
paints and of plumbing equipment. Chemicals are 
off slightly. Consumer credit continues to run 
above the $18,000,000,000 mark. 

Legislation to put into effect President Tru- 
man’s program for small business probably will 
die with this session of Congress. Some future 
Congress, however, is expected to authorize na- 
tionally chartered institutions to provide long- 
term capital credit for small concerns. That ac- 
tion would remove the last excuse for retaining 
the RFC. Industrial loans by the Federal Re- 
serve banks should be 
discontinued. Federal j 
Reserve money forms a 4 
basis on which banks T R Eat D S 
can expand. Federal Re- oT ME 
serve money should not —— 
be used for ordinary 
business loans. In gen- 
eral, the less lending the 
Government does the 
better it is for the public 
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welfare. Government 
lending frequently is 
tinged with politics and 
competes with loans by 
banks and by other pri- 
vate institutions. 

After having had some 
firsthand experience 
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OF NATION’S BUSINESS with price controls, wage 
controls, rationing and 


allocations, and having observed what has hap- 
pened in Britain, there is little doubt that direct 
controls are unpopular with Americans. History 
has demonstrated that an economy does not man- 
age itself. There are, however, indirect and im- 
personal types of regulation which fit into the free 
enterprise system. Monetary and fiscal controls 
put limitations on market forces, but they do not 
affect the many decisions that have to be made 
daily with respect to production, prices, wages, 
and hours. The banker is left free to make his own 
decisions as to how much he will lend or invest, to 
whom he will make loans and the terms he will 
set. Freedom to make decisions promotes effi- 
ciency and is essential in a free economy. Results 
of monetary-fiscal controis are manifested 
through market forces and not by the decisions 
of government officials. 


The fundamental idea behind the Federal Re- 
serve system is to adjust the money flow to the 
flow of goods and thus bring about economic sta- 
bility. There has been enough discussion of this 
matter on Capitol Hill at this session to make 
reasonably sure that there will be less political 
interference with that key function. 

While reorganization is in the air, the Federal 
Reserve system board of governors should not be 
overlooked. Since the establishment of the sys- 
tem, the board has become more of an operating 
body than was contemplated by the founders. 
Open-market operations in government securities 
rather than discounts for member banks have 
emerged as the principal activity of Federal Re- 
serve banks. This has made the board, which con- 
stitutes the majority of the open-market com- 
mittee, not too dissimilar from a central bank of 
the type that exists in other countries. The weak- 
ness of a board setup is increased by the fact that 
a President cannot resist the temptation of allow- 
ing a couple of appointments to go to weak sisters. 
He is likely to think that one or two out of seven 
should not impair efficiency. The system, there- 
fore, throughout its 37 years of life, generally has 
had one or more members with little qualification. 

The form of organization many nonpolitical 
persons would like to see would be a single gover- 
nor with cabinet rank. This would enable him 
to meet on a basis of equality with the Secretary 
of the Treasury with whom he must cooperate. 
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Advocacy of the Brannan plan by the Adminis. 
tration bids fair to alienate a substantial part oj 
the farmer vote in the November elections. Farm. 
ers want support prices as a right and not as qa 
donation, particularly when more government 
interference is certain to go with it. Industry at 
one time came to regard protective tariffs as qa 
right, but now has to justify any import levy on 
competitive goods. Agriculture, sooner or later, 
will likewise have to justify what it receives in the 
way of subsidy but a formula based on a percent- 
age of parity seemingly is not so closely related to 
the taxes people pay. Consequently, many farm- 
ers would prefer something along the line of the 
Aiken plan if they cannot continue to get the 
high supports of the present law. 


Not all the increase in construction has been 
in the residential field. There are areas in which 
there have been surprising upturns in nonresi- 
dential building. . . . Coal production is off na- 
tionally, but has increased sharply in some areas. 
This is due to the concentration of output at low- 
cost mines. . . . Bank loans have not increased 
much, but there are areas where the increase has 
been marked. . . . While sunshine and ocean 
breezes cannot be metered and sold, Florida has 
done such an outstanding job of capitalizing on 
its climate that bank deposits in 1950 were more 
than 500 per cent higher than in 1920... . Excess 
of entrance into work continués to run far ahead 
of deaths and retirement... . Percentage of sur- 
render of goods bought on instalments is at an all- 
time low. .. . While farm income is nearly triple 
that of 1940 the decline of 22 per cent in the past 
two years, plus the 1950 decline, is being reflected 
increasingly in the business of rural areas and in 
mail order sales. .. . Adoption of high level em- 
ployment targets by United Nations member 
countries, and the changes being made in fiscal 
policies to that end, are recognized as having 
world-wide economic significance. . . . Little credit 
competition is in evidence in the sales of automo- 
biles. Dealers generally are showing no disposi- 
tion to depart from standard terms to stimulate 
sales. .. . One fourth of all married women are 
working outside their homes. This has con- 
tributed importantly to consumer buying power. 
... Production and sale of shoes are expected to 
continue at the present level. ... Restaurant sales 
are increasing. ... Excise tax uncertainty has re- 
duced jewelry sales. .. . Metalworking industries 
are having difficulty in obtaining supplies of cop- 
per, aluminum, zinc, and some types of steel. ... 
Few food price declines are expected during the 
remainder of the year. . . . Summer bookings at 
hotels are heavy despite the volume of travel to 
Europe. . . . Ample supplies of merchandise are 
giving impetus to premium form of selling. 

—PAUL WOOTON 
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Washington Scenes 


W ILL H. HAYS, who was quite a 
political strategist in his day, 
says that what the country needs is 
not less politics, but more politics. 
He means that more Americans should 
give more attention to practical poli- 
tics, not only at election time but ev- 
ery day. 

“Such attention is the patriotism of 
peace,’ Hays told Republican leaders 
here not so long ago. “‘We should raise 
a slogan that would sound the death 
knell of demagogy, namely ‘Every man 
a politician,’ in the sense that he participates di- 
rectly and intelligently in the political process, 
from the precinct up to the national capital.” 

The Republicans could use Hays’ advice, be- 
cause, for some reason, they just don’t work as 
hard as the Democrats in the political arena. 

They have plenty of ideas about how to win. Get 
a group of nominal Republicans together, and 
the chances are that they will all have pretty 
much the same formula for victory: an inspiring 
leader, an attractive policy, and a fetching slogan. 
The name of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower almost 
certainly will come up. Ike, it is usually agreed, 
could provide the inspiration—and how! The 
question of policy, meaning issues, is likely to 
prove more troublesome, and also the related 
question of a slogan. 

The thing you hardly ever hear discussed at 
such gatherings, unless professionals are present, 
is the hard work of politics—the raising of money, 
the recruitment of new blood, the door-to-door 
canvassing, the hauling of voters to the polls, and 
so on. 

It isn’t very dramatic, this kind of work, but 
Republican chieftains are convinced that there 
can be no lasting victory without it. They’ll tell 
you so if you call at G.O.P. national headquarters 
here in Washington, the four-story, colonial-type 
building on fashionable Connecticut Avenue. 

Guy George Gabrielson, the New Jersey law- 
yer-business man, who is chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is making a real 
effort to revitalize the party machinery. His first 
consideration is, of course, the 1950 congressional 
elections; but if a good organization is set up this 
year, it will pay off in 1952 as well. 

One of the most serious criticisms of the Re- 
publican Party is that, in many localities, it is too 
exclusive, too snooty. G.O.P. strategists confess 
that is a valid criticism. They have in mind in- 
stances where the party machinery is dominated 
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by people who pride themselves in be- 
ing “good old American stock,” people 
who think alike, talk alike, and aim 
most of their oratory at those who al- 
ready agree with them. There is really 
nothing wrong about this except that 
it doesn’t win elections. 

Efforts are being made now to 
“broaden the base”’ of the party. This 
means bringing in representatives of 
various nationality groups, especially 
Poles, Hungarians, Czechs and oth- 
ers who came from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, or who are the descendants of 
such people. Their votes often mean the difference 
between victory and defeat in an election. 

A drive is being made, too, to enlist young voters 
in the Republican Party. The drift of young peo- 
ple into the Democratic Party has been of such 
proportions as to alarm those who are directing 
the destinies of the G.O.P. Sen. Irving Ives of New 
York recently called attention to a poll showing 
that two out of every three new voters outside of 
the South were in the Democratic Party. He 
warned that something had to be done “if we are 
to keep the Republican Party trom succumbing to 
the fate of the Whigs and the Federalists.” 

Organized labor is another missionary field. 
Chairman Gabrielson and his lieutenants refuse 
to accept the thesis that men and women who 
work with their hands won’t vote Republican. 
They have begun a campaign to acquaint the 
rank and file of labor with what they regard as the 
truth about the Taft-Hartley Act. They are con- 
vinced that the argument about its being a “‘slave 
law” is losing force among the workers. 


Is the Republican National Committee getting 
anywhere with these efforts? That question will 
be easier to answer after the voting in November. 

However, Chairman Gabrielson takes hope 
from what already has happened in his home 
state of New Jersey. 
That state is one of the 
bright areas on the poli- T R a 
tical map. from a Repub- 
lican standpoint. It gave 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
a handsome majority in 
the presidential race in 
48; both of its United 


States senators are Re- of NATION’S BUSINESS 
publicans, and nine of 
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its 14 representatives; 
T R D w and its Republican Gov- 
ernor, Alfred E. Driscoll, 


last year was elected for 
a second term. 

A man who had con- 
— siderable to do with 
HVAT building up the Republi- 
OF NATION’S BUSINESS ©2" organization in New 

Jersey is Albert B. 
(“Ab”) Hermann. He first appeared on the po- 
litical scene there in 1931, when he organized the 
Young Republican groups. Over the years, he has 
managed the campaigns of several candidates 
for the U. S. Senate, and has won a reputation for 
being a high-powered political engineer. 

One of Gabrielson’s first acts, after he was 
elected chairman last summer, was to hire Ab 
Hermann as executive director of the Republican 
National Committee. It is he who is now the 
mainspring in the drive to make the party in- 
clusive, rather than exclusive, and to woo young 
voters and organized labor. 

Hermann appears to be sold on the idea that 
the Republican Party can make headway in the 
ranks of organized labor, and for supporting evi- 
dence he points to the situation in New Jersey. 
A check-up there in 1948 showed that, of 7,400 
Republican county chairmen, some 1,800 were 
union card holders. 














Gabrielson faced a tough job when he took over 
the chairmanship. The Republican Party, as rep- 
resented by the national committee, was split 
wide open. The men and women who voted him 
into the chairmanship were largely admirers of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio; or, to put it another 
way, committeemen and committeewomen who 
were angry with Governor Dewey and aroused 
over the way the 1948 campaign was conducted. 

Not the least of his worries was the condition 
of the party treasury. The money was disappear- 
ing at an alarming rate. James S. Kemper, Chi- 
cago insurance company president, quit as treas- 
urer in November, and disclosed that G.O.P. re- 
serve funds had fallen from $832,000 in 1948 to 
only $90,000. The outlook now is better. R. Doug- 
las Stuart, also of Chicago, who succeeded 
Kemper, announced in May that contributions 
for the first three months of this year exceeded 
those for the previous five quarters. 

Gabrielson’s aim is “an army of militant party 
workers at the precinct level.” To that end, a 
school of politics has been set up at national 
headquarters. Already it has trained 120 volun- 
teer workers. Now the school has been “taken 
on the road.” Experts in political organization, 
traveling in groups of three, are moving about 
the country helping state and county organiza- 
tions train precinct workers. 
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They tell this story at headquarters to empha- 
size the importance of organization. 

When the returns were in from Logan County, 
Ohio, it was found that Truman had received only 
about 200 votes more than Roosevelt received in 
1944. Dewey, to nearly everybody’s astonishment, 
had received fewer votes than he got in 1944— 
about 1,700 fewer. 

Multiply this by six or seven counties, and you 
have the answer to what happened in Ohio, for 
Truman barely carried the state, winning by only 
7,000 votes. 

If Truman had polled a substantially larger 
vote than Roosevelt, there wouldn’t be much to 
argue about. However, since he got almost the 
same vote, and since Dewey’s vote fell off sharply, 
it was clear that a good many Republican farmers 
just stayed home. Why? Had Dewey failed to in- 
spire them? Or did they, like a lot of Republican 
business men in the cities, figure that it was “in 
the bag” and that their votes wouldn’t be needed? 

Actually, it didn’t make much difference. The 
professionals at national headquarters only bring 
it up to point a warning, and to underline the wis- 
dom of “running scared.” Had the party been on 
the job, they say, and had there been enough 
militant precinct workers to get voters to the 
polls, the outcome might have been different. 


e & © 

Speaking of Governor Dewey, he is talking 
much more bluntly these days than he did in ’48. 
He has been giving the Republicans some harsh 
truths about themselves, and not altogether 
sparing himself, either. In a lecture at Princeton, 
for example, he called attention to laziness in the 
G.O.P. Party conflict, he said, goes on day by day; 
it is a never-ending contest in which the two 
great parties try to capture the public imagina- 
tion, capitalize on their own achievements, and 
exploit the failures of the other side. 

“In this party warfare,” Dewey said, “it seems 
to me that Democrats generally work harder at 
the daily business of politics than Republicans. 
They are more reckless in their charges, their 
claims and their promises—and they are more 
effective in dramatizing their case. 

“The Republicans work much harder at the 
exacting business of government. But we are 
weak in dramatizing political issues, in party 
management and in the day-to-day business of 
politics. Everybody wants to decide party policy, 
but very few want to canvass the voters, man the 
polls or learn the hard business of party man- 
agement.”’ 

That is what the present drive of the Republi- 
can National Committee is all about, to persuade 
men and women to get down out of the ivory 
tower and onto the battlefield where political 
fights are won or lost. 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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Love Comes to the 
Sott Coal Fields 


By WILLIAM J. SLOCUM 


A WILD and passionate love affair is blazing to- 
day where once there was only hatred, contempt 
and even bloodshed. The United Mine Workers and 
the American coal operators are in love and there is 
little one won’t do for the other. 

What were once “speed-up” practices in the eyes 
of the UMW are now, in those same eyes, “modern 
mining with an accent on safety.” 

The UMW district representatives who once 
spread apoplexy among the mine owners are now, 
in the words of surviving tycoons, “skilled labor 
negotiators blessed with fairness and logic.” 

This exotic marriage between the Hatfields and 
the McCoys of American industry is a very new 
thing. But it is an enduring thing. This grande pas- 
sion blossomed only last year under the importation 
of 234,000,000 barrels of oil. Of this 78,000,000 bar- 
rels were residual oil, until recently a waste prod- 
uct. Another 78,000,000 barrels accrued when the 
imported crude was cracked down. That left 156,- 
000,000 barrels of the neatest little substitute for 
coal you, or the public utilities, ever saw. Right off 
the public utilities grabbed more than 100,000,000 
barrels and the coal companies were thereby short 
25,000,000 tons of business. Coal suffered minor, 
but painful, losses among others who switched to 
residual oil. 

This junk of the oil industry is known as bunker 
C oil. Venezuela is the chief producer and until 
very recently the garbage was used to slaughter 
Caribbean fishes. Very bluntly, residual oil is con- 
siderably cheaper per dollar under the boilers of 
eastern utilities than is bituminous coal. Bitumi- 
nous, or soft coal, is roughly 90 per cent of the coal 
industry. The men who dig this 90 per cent, as well 
as the men who peddle it, were frightened in 1949. 
Now they have rushed into each other’s arms for 
solace and protection because at the current rate 
there will be twice as much residual oil imported 
in 1950 and twice as great a loss of business (if they 
are lucky) for the coal people. 

The coal industry looks upon the public utilities 
as customers for roughly one fourth of the bitumi- 
nous output. Setting 400,000,000 tons as a healthy, if 
not lush, sale per year, the utilities should burn up 
at least 100,000,000 tons. This year approximately 
414,000,000 tons of soft coal will be sold and the 
Operators know they won’t sell more than 75,000,- 
000 tons to the utilities. 

The utilities, like all big users of energy, do not 
buy their fuel by the ton, the barrel or the cubic 
foot. They buy it by the BTU (British Thermal Unit) 
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and thus bargain to get the most heat per dollar. 
The latest available figures show residual oil selling 
for 31.4 cents per 1,000,000 BTU’s in New York har- 
bor and coal for 31.8 cents. This price varies with 
geography but the ratio remains the same. 

The coal men frankly and sadly admit that oil is 
easier to handle than coal in addition to being 
cheaper. They also admit that the day they bring 
their price down to, say, 25 cents per 1,000,000 BTUs, 
the oil people promptly will drop their price to 24.6 
cents. The reason: The oil men are getting money 
for the garbage of their industry. 

Nobody could afford to produce oil just for pub- 
lic utilities furnaces. But the profit already has been 
made on other products before the black gold is 
reduced to bunker C. 

The coal operators feel today like a prizefighter 
being battered to a hulk by “Kid” Oil who belts them 
silly for three rounds and then rests for one round 
while his brother, “Kid” Natural Gas, comes out 
to continue the carnage. Natural gas is cheaper 
even than oil. But it is not produced in sufficient 
quantity for year ’round use by the utilities. 

However, when the use of gas in the home de- 
clines in the summer, the gas continues flowing. 
Rather than turn it loose, the producers dump it at 
bargain rates to the public utilities. So the coal man 
realizes that, if oil doesn’t get him, gas must. 

Practically every public utilities boiler is equipped 











THREATENED on three sides, 
miners and owners are getting 
together for the first time in their 
lives. Survival, both sides know, 
depends on their ability to con- 


vince others that only through 





mutual cooperation can the nation 
| be assured of meeting a future 


emergency without grave danger 
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to burn coal, oil, or gas. So the ancient coal industry 
has no ally in the cost of conversion. And it can 
thank its own strikes for that. 

The full realization of the residual! oil problem is 
less than a year old among coal men. They became 
intrigued in the spring of 1949; worried in the 
summer; lapsed into a state of shock last winter 
and have remained therein as the coal sales fell 
and the oil flowed in. 

The management end of the coal industry, like 
most management, is composed of hardheaded 
business men. So, to a man, they admit that, were 
they lucky enough to be public utility officials, they, 
too, would use oil or gas before coal. But when it 
comes to railroads these same coal mining realists 
lose all their aplomb and become both emotional 
and somewhat vulgar. 

“What,” they scream, “in hell is the matter with 
the men who run the railroads? In most cases coal 
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THE continued heavy use of soft coal 
by industry is a must if the bituminous 
‘ operators and miners are to remain 
on their jobs. With other available 
fuels making inroads in coal use, fear 


is rampant that the country’s econom- 


ic health cannot long stay at its peak 





shipping is the only profit-making enterprise on a 
railroad. The coal industry is the very heart and 
soul of the American railroads. Half the price of 
every ton of coal goes to a railroad. When a rail- 
road converts to diesel power it is biting the hand 
that feeds it. Biting it right up to the jugular vein.”’ 

In 1946 the railroads used 111,000,000 tons of soft 
coal; 113,000,000 in 1947; 101,000,000 in 1948; and 
68,000,000 in 1949. The hopeful prediction for 1950 
is 50,000,000. Although most of this decline can be 
traced to dieselization, the coal operators go berserk 
when they think of a couple of western railroads 
which used—guess what—Venezuelan residual oil 
to run their engines. 

Fairmont, W.Va., is a coal town. It sits beside the 
Monongahela River and atop a portion of the rich- 
est mineral deposit in the world, the Pittsburgh 
seam of bituminous coal. The best description of 
what coal means to Fairmont can be found in the 
intelligence that the railroads bring to Fairmont 
each day one passenger car (not train) and drag 
from the town an equal number. But more than 3,500 
cars of coal are hauled out of Fairmont each day. 

Fairmont is typical. Actually there are no longer 
any mines operating under Fairmont but the area 
around the town is called the Fairmont field. The 
field is 50 miles long by 20 miles wide. There are 
captive mines in the area. The massive Consolida- 
tion Company operates seven mines. There are 
strong independent mines and there are enough 
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small fly-by-night operations, small lease opera- 
tions, and small bootleg operations to make the 
area typical of the industry. Fairmont is frightened. 
And fighting. 

This fight is being led by the union and manage- 
ment but the rank and file of the union, the men 
who go four miles into the ground to blast out coal, 
know all about bunker C residual oil and its threat 
to their livelihood. How do they know? Because the 
owners walked into the union halls and told the boys 
just what was cooking the steam under utilities’ 
boilers. To the astonishment of the operators the 
workers had invited them to their halls. To the far 
greater astonishment of the entrepreneurs the 
union men listened quietly and applauded sincerely. 

It works both ways. I sat in an auditorium in the 
University of West Virginia at Morgantown and 
heard Dr. Charles Potter, one time Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator and today an acknowledged leader in 
the industry. Dr. Potter was speaking to a meeting 
of coal operators and he sang the saddest song I 
have heard this side of a football coach’s report to 
the press the day before the big game. I will get to 
the verse and chorus of Dr. Potter’s wail shortly. 
But the important thing was that sitting among 
the men who own the mines (as well as own the 
University of West Virginia) were men who had 
been digging coal that very afternoon. 

I don’t know how many miners were present be- 
cause miners dress like mine owners. But two joined 
in the questioning. I never dug a pound of coal or 
sold an ounce but I know an intelligent question 
when I hear one. The stupidest, most pointless 
questions were asked by one miner. The smartest 
and most pointed by the other. 

Dr. Potter reviewed the dumping of residual oil 
on the East Coast and estimated it would replace 
75,000,000 tons of coal business by summer. This fig- 
ure is even grimmer than the grim figures of the 
National Coal Association. The listening operators 
translated that into $375,000,000 revenue and were 
sad. The miners translated it into 75,000 layoffs and 
were sad. Potter then pointed out that, when sum- 
mer comes, natural gas will hurt the market. And 
he discussed still a third foe of the coal industry: 
government-owned hydroelectric power. Rather 
bitterly the doctor pointed out that gas, oil, and 
hydroelectricity in themselves could not survive 
were it not for coal. Oil must be transported over long 
stretches of water; gas is in short supply except in 
the summer; hydroelectricity depends on rain and 
snow, two highly unstable items as New York City 
now knows. It is the comforting assurance that coal 
always is around that makes it possible for the 
utilities to risk the purchase of cheaper fuels. 

Dr. Potter’s second approach also was highly 
emotional, but unfortunately it is completely ac- 
ceptable in this day and age. He shifted to war. If 
war comes, oil cannot be moved in quantity across 
vast water stretches. Even now gas and hydroelec- 
tricity are inadequate. So, if war comes, Uncle Sam 
must depend on coal. 

“If the coal industry is ruined before war comes,” 
said the doctor, “when the people of the United 
States call on us they will find we are no longer 
around. You just can’t open a coal mine like a gas 
station.” 

The doctor then reviewed the earnings of the 
major oil companies in the United States and sug- 
gested they could do nicely without dumping their 
waste matter on the coal market. He said he wanted 
either tariff or subsidy. This last sent a chill down 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Albert Wood and five sons have turned diverse talents to gracious living 


Where Work is a Pleasure 


By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


a IN your particular business you, too, have had 
to fall into the methods of this frenzied century— 
straining to achieve greater production, whipping 
your imagination for ways to increase sales volume, 
seizing on any idea that’ll speed up the output of 
your employes—hold on a moment, will you? What’s 
the rush? Take a breather and consider the firm of 
Albert Wood and Five Sons of Port Washington, 
Long Island. You’re in for a surprise. 

It’s a revelation to drop in at their modest white 
plant, as neat and unassuming as any small indus- 
trial structure you’re apt to find. You’ll walk into 
a quiet reception chamber, pleasant as the living 
room of a suburban home. Albert Wood long has 
maintained that in his office, where he spends at 
least eight hours a day, a man is entitled to enjoy 
the grace and charm of civilized living; and Wood 
puts the theory into practice. No secretaries hurry 
you. There isn’t a business machine in sight. Soft 
draperies frame the windows, and the windows 
themselves frame views of Port Washington’s old 
harbor, full of the rigging of sailing vessels. A few 
g00d paintings hang on the walls—all, by the way, 
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UNHURRIED 


craftsmanship has 
shown not only a leisurely way to work 


but also a more pleasant way to live 


are the works of Paul Wood, one of the five sons. 

In this home-like atmosphere—with a highball in 
one hand and a cigarette in the other—you’ll sit, 
as I did, and hear Albert Wood tell the astonishing 
story of a firm that deliberately turned its back on 
the assembly lines of mass production; a firm that 
built its success on the simple theory that a good 
craftsman has better taste than a machine—and 
that people are still willing to pay for good taste. 

Don’t try to hurry Albert Wood. You can’t. This 
slim, gray-haired, affable gentleman who comes to 
work in a sports jacket and slacks simply won’t be 
rushed. 

“T had my fill of that in the old days,” he says. 
‘““As head of my own architectural firm in Detroit I 
used to have a dozen enterprises going at the same 
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R. 1. NESMITH 


Albert Wood, father, is head of the firm 


time. Some of them were 1,000 miles apart. I dashed 
from one to the other: The Henry Ford Hospital in 
Dearborn; the Hotel Vancouver in Canada, which 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad was building; the 
Meinke Theater in Detroit; the Nyden Park housing 
project in Denver... . Oh, yes, I had my years of 
rushing about. But this—” He indicates the quiet 
room with an easy wave of his pipe. “This is better!” 

And what does he do with his sons in this leisurely 
suburban workshop? You can pick up a leaflet which 
tells you the family are “Interior Designers, Archi- 
tects, Craftsmen.” But that isn’t the answer to the 
question. 

The real answer is as improbable as the name of 
the firm. On order, the Woods will produce a ten 
inch teakwood cigar box, beautifully wrought and 
polished, or a complete ten-acre factory. The pic- 
tures on the walls of their studio give equal prom- 
inence to both. For example, the photograph of a 
chair recently designed shares one wall on equal 
terms with a picture of the Newsday plant, a 
modern newspaper publishing establishment, in- 
cluding railroad spur and surrounding gardens, 
which the Woods designed and built in Garden City, 
Long Island. 

Between such production extremes they have 
filled all kinds of custom-built orders, no two ever 
alike. They have designed and furnished the United 
Nations offices of Trygve Lie. They’ve done interiors 
—building their own furniture in every case—for 
Du Mont Television, United Aircraft, Sperry Gyro- 
scope, Lord & Taylor, Stromberg-Carlson, and scores 
of other industrial outfits. Turning from these, 
they’ve done church interiors where elaborate pul- 
pits demanded the skill of expert wood carvers. And, 
with equal enthusiasm, they’ve focused their com- 
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bined talents on producing an exquisitely fashioned 
chest to hold the trophies of the late Amelia Ear- 
hart. 

The head of this unorthodox enterprise, Albert 
Wood, insists he is first of all an architect. “My 
father was an architect, too; and though I was born 
in New York, he took me to Boston, where I fol- 
lowed in his steps.” For that matter, Moyer Wood— 
the oldest of the five sons, now 36—is also an archi- 
tect. Gardner, however, is a sculptor. Paul is gq 
painter—and had scheduled a one-man exhibition 
in a New York art gallery. Francis, an authority on 
woods, is the “finisher” of every piece that leaves 
the building. Bertram, man-of-all-skills, has the 
peculiar knack of being able to pitch in expertly on 
any task with any of his four brothers. 

(Incidentally, there also are two daughters in the 
family. One was an actress until the obligations of 
motherhood drew her home from the stage. The 
second, though still in school, is planning soon to 
join her father and five brothers in the Port Wash- 
ington plant. She designs textiles! ) 

I couldn’t help asking the father of this talented 
brood, ‘““How on earth does one go about bringing up 
children to become sculptors, painters, wood ex- 
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Paul, the painter, conducts an art class 


perts, architects, and so on? Is there some secret 
process of breeding? Did you plan it this way?” 

Albert Wood smiled and said, “It’s quite a story.” 

He was right. 

In the first place, his five sons were born in such 
rapid succession that the oldest was hardly seven 
when the youngest arrived. So they grew up as con- 
temporaries. These six Wood males, including the 
father, always have been a close-knit unit. Though 
most of the boys now are married, they still live 
near one another, and on week ends you find them 
battling one another on Port Washington tennis 
courts. Tennis is a family tradition, and for all his 
60 odd years the father of the clan still holds his own 
in their matches. When they toss for partners, it’s 
the winner, not the loser, who gets Albert Wood. 

Some 20 years ago, when the boys began to grow 
into their teens, Wood was at the height of his suc- 
cess as an architect. Living in Michigan, he had just 
built the Henry Ford Hospital. He had also designed 
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Ford’s glass-partitioned offices. In fact, Henry Ford 
was not only his client but his friend. And Wood 
was, by all standards, a rich man. 

Paradoxically, however, this wealth worried Mrs. 
Wood. Would her boys grow up merely as a rich 
man’s sons? Having a practical Pennsylvania Dutch 
background, she warned, “If they never work for 
their living, they’ll never enjoy living.” 

Albert Wood could readily understand this. He, 
himself, came from a long line of New England 
eraftsmen; men who had produced things with their 
own hands. 

So he and his wife reached a two-pronged deci- 
sion: 1, The five sons must immediately be trained 
to work for at least a part of their living; 2, The train- 
ing should be in some area of craftsmanship, some 
methods of creating things for themselves—‘“on 
the theory that if you cut your own wood it will 
warm you twice.” 

There was a guest house, seldom used, on the 
erounds of their Michigan home. Albert Wood con- 
verted it into a workshop. 

“Almost instantly,” he said, “the place teemed 
with a confusion of boys, books, tools, arts-and- 
erafts magazines, wood, leather, clay, metal, mate- 
rials for weaving. And out of this chaos there 
emerged, eventually, a definite preference for wood 
carving and cabinetmaking. The boys first turned 
out tables and bookshelves, then progressed into 
more elaborate pieces—desks, chests, dining room 
eroups. I proclaimed only one taboo: there were to 
be no copies. Every piece had to be original.” 

At the end of a year the Woods’ workshop, in spite 
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Moyer, architect, with Gardner, sculptor 
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of its amateur standing, had produced quite a few 
finished pieces. But were they good? Would other 
people like them as well as did mother and dad? 
There was only one way to find out. The five young 
artisans loaded their pony cart with their products 
and set out on a selling tour. They went from house 
to house, a company of teen-age peddlers. 
“Whether it was the wistful-eyed pony, the eager 
young salesmen, or the furniture itself which had 
the most appeal, I'll never know,” Albert Wood said. 
“The fact is, however, that they did sell a good deal 
of what they’d made. After that there was no stop- 
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Gardner chiseling out a wooden hand 


ping them. They continued their hobby—and their 
training—all through their school years. Even 
when Gardner turned to sculpture and Paul to 
painting, they always found time for the work- 
shop. Just as they combine both today. And that, 
in the long run, was what saved our family from 
disaster.” 

For disaster struck the Woods, as it struck many 
another American family, in the crash that ushered 
in the fateful ’30’s. Albert Wood was wiped out. He’d 
put his wealth into securities that were suddenly 
worthless. He lost everything, including the Michi- 
gan home. The oldest boy, Moyer, had to leave col- 
lege for lack of funds. 

“Nobody was building anything in those days,” 
Wood said, “and I could see that my architectural 
practice was going to be dead for a long, long time. 
There we were—without a home or funds—and with 
five boys and two girls to feed. We still had an old 
car, but not much of anything else—except the tools 
in the workshop. 

“I think the same idea simultaneously hit the 
whole family: perhaps we could put our woodwork- 
ing hobby to profit. But how? And where? Frankly, 
I didn’t like the prospect of setting up a poor man’s 

(Continued on page 60) 
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When Congress provided $35,- 
000,000 recently to implement 
President Truman’s Point 4 pro- 
gram for technical aid to backward 
countries, a2 square-jawed, mus- 
cular Washington economist 
named Dr. Dewey Anderson gazed 
on the legislation through highly 
refracted glasses, then pronounced 
it “a mouse.” 

No mouse himself, Dr. Anderson 
comes of good empire-building 
stock. His grandfather was a Nor- 
wegian sea captain who sailed 
Cape Horn a century ago. His rock- 
fisted father homesteaded in 
Dakota territory and ran a steam- 
boat line on the Red River of the 
North until railroad building drove 
him to seek a more luxuriant pas- 
ture in California. 

The Ph.D. doctor can throw a 
diamond hitch on a pack horse, 
stay all day on a mountain trail, 
hold a mule deer in his gun sights 
or drive a yapping dog team, and 
has done so, anywhere from the 
High Sierras to Skagway. 

Yet, as $12,000 a year director of 
the Public Affairs Institute, a sort 
of poor man’s Brookings Institu- 
tion two blocks from Capitol Hill, 
he is a fair candidate for a portrait 
of a welfare stater. More accu- 
rately, perhaps, he should be typed 
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How Bold Can We Get? 


By GREER WILLIAMS 


THE present $35,000,000 
Point 4 program is a“mouse” 
say enthusiasts who feel that 
spending $520,000,000,000 


over 50 years is about right 


as a new breed of welfare worlder. 

Recently, you see, he has taken 
to leaping nimbly from one billion- 
dollar peak to another, at altitudes 
which make tenderfoot Fair Deal- 
ers gasp and feel for the ground. 
In short, Anderson and various 
liberal collaborators would like 
the technical aid, which became 
a part of the Administration’s 
“single-package” foreign-aid leg- 
islation, to be a little bigger and 
bolder. 

They want to amend the techni- 
cal-aid portion for a trial run on 
a 50 year, $520,000,000,000 invest- 
ment program. “Give or take a bil- 
lion,” Anderson occasionally adds, 
to indicate that this is just a 
horseback figure. About half of 
that sum, or $260,000,000,000, 
would represent the American 
stake in this dynamic, dollar-filled 
dream of doubling—by the year 
2000—the worldly goods and in- 
come of around 2,000,000,000 per- 
sons populating two thirds of the 
earth. 

Himself a back-fence adviser 
and friend of senators and repre- 
sentatives, Anderson associates 
himself with liberals who get 
things done, or did so in New Deal 
days. The sponsors of the Public 
Affairs Institute, for example, in- 
clude James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union; 
Chester Bowles, former OPA ad- 
ministrator and now governor of 
Connecticut; Thurman Arnold, 
former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and trust-buster, now a Wash- 
ington attorney; Abe Fortas, for- 
mer Undersecretary of the In- 
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terior, now an Arnold law partner, 
and Morris L. Cooke, first Rural 
Electrification administrator and 
now head of the President’s Com- 
mission on Water Resources. 

Anderson was happy to see 
House Foreign Affairs Chairman 
John Kee (Dem., W. Va.) scratch 
out State Department control 
when he introduced the legisla- 
tion, drafted by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Willard Thorp. But 
where, Anderson wanted to Know, 
was Harry Truman’s promise of 
full support to lesser nations in 
their fight against communist sub- 
version? Under the much talked 
about Point 4 of his inauguration 
address, the President said: 

We must embark on a bold, new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. . . . Our 
aim should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more... . 


Here was an idea.capable—for at 
least two reasons—of capturing 
American imagination, and it has, 
as a matter of fact, received en- 
thusiastic attention from labor, 
farm, university, church, mission- 
ary and world peace groups. 

We are, in the first place, consti- 
tutionally a self-made, mind-our- 
own-business kind of people with 
no disposition for wars of nerves. 
We like positive, optimistic action, 
and would welcome a cure for the 
spreading, paralyzing multiple 
sclerosis known as communism. 

We are, secondly, a nation of 
builders and fixers, believing in the 
power of tools and machines, plus 
wise capital investment, to earn 
people a good living. As we judged 
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from friendly Russian soldiers, 
who would pay anything for a 
GI’s wrist watch (and now from 
the French, who seem to be after 
our Coca-Cola machines), mod- 
ern plumbing and soda fountains 
speak louder than the rag-tag 
Marxist promise of a better world 
—as soon as all dissenters have 
been shot. 

Catching the spirit of the thing, 
and figuring something will have 
to replace the Economic Recovery 
Program when it expires in 1952, 
Anderson and fellow ten-figure 
thinkers smoked their pipes and 
dreamed of UDAP, as the under- 
developed areas program probably 
will be called. 


Tuer plan is reviewed here more 
in wonderment than in either 
praise or condemnation. Irrespec- 
tive of party labels, most of us 
realize that the Soviet squeeze- 
play on freedom, as Americans 
know it, is not a headline fiction 
but a problem involving the sur- 
vival time of the clerk in the drug- 
store and the hardware merchant 
down the street. 

The plan is spelled out in the 
Public Affairs Institute’s “Bold 
New Program Series” of eight 
pamphlets, financed largely by a 
$40,000 grant from the Foundation 
for World Government, of which 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago chancellor, is a 
guiding spirit. The series ranges, 
for example, from “Engineers of 
World Plenty” to “Where is the 
Money Coming From?” 

The former, by a left-looking 
writer, James Rorty, tells various 
stories of technicians already at 
work in UDA-land, mainly for the 
United Nations’ Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization and World 
Health Organization. In Rangoon, 
a Manitoba wheat farmer fights 
the rice stem borer. Elsewhere in 
the Orient, a Dutch veterinarian 
is licking rinderpest, a disease 
which brings the farmer’s work 
buffalo stumbling and drooling to 
its knees. This is the kind of good- 
neighbor talk we understand. 

Outlining the program in the 
first pamphlet of the series, An- 
derson joins hands with Stephen 
Raushenbush, an economist, who 
was chief investigator in the 1934- 
36 Senate munitions inquiry and 
later an official in the Department 
of Interior’s bituminous coal and 
power divisions. “A program of this 
magnitude,” they say, “can easily 
eclipse any other event of histor- 
ical importance that might take 
place in this century—let alone 
an atomic war.” 

It could, indeed, if their dream 
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came true, eclipse any economic 
event of the past 150 years with the 
possible exception of the Industrial 
Revolution itself. Dreamers and 
doers such as James J. Hill, the 
railroad builder; McCormick, with 
his reaper; Edison, with his light 
bulb; Ford, with his Model T, and 
Morgan, with his moneybags, 
would take a back seat. 

“This is a plan,” explained An- 
derson, “for changing the face of 
the world with something better 
than the hydrogen bomb.” 

For mechanical-minded Ameri- 
cans, it is a pleasure to speculate 
on what industrial democracy 
could do for primitive people who 
never have known a breakfast of 
bacon and eggs or the luxury of 
grease on their hands. The plight 
of the poor heathen, despite its 
ludicrous contrasts with life in 
America, however, has few pleas- 
ant overtones to American mis- 
sionaries who have struggled to 
make a dent in the hunger, misery 
and filth fostered by exploitation 
of subject peoples. 


Tue Bold New Program, in its 
simplest dimension, proposes to 
send ten-man teams into the in- 
terior of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The teams would be of a 
construction boss or combat en- 
gineer level of training. They 
would establish work centers, re- 


sembling a cross between a black- 


smith shop, a county fair demon- 
stration and a vocational training 
school. 

The emphasis in the beginning 
would be on simple things, the 
kind of handicraft American tech- 
nology knew 100 years ago—forg- 
ing and welding; mixing concrete 
and making drainage tile; digging 
wells and building sanitary priv- 
ies; storing and canning food; 
building the baby a crib. It would 
be a work-and-learn enterprise. 

As physical health, technical 
skills and productivity improved, 
native workers would be drawn in- 
to regional co-ops and more com- 
plex soil conservation-utilization 
and machine-shop activities. 
That’s the nub of the plan really 
—a shop and a co-op for people 
whose present per capita income 
is from $50 to $100 a year (U.S.A.: 
$1,400). 

Anderson, the machine-age mis- 
sionary, would like to see 200 of 
these teams go out and set up 200 
work centers in a five-year “get- 
going” period. All told, he and 
Raushenbush figure a capital in- 
vestment per center of $1,500,000 
for plant and equipment and an- 
other $1,500,000 or so for operating 
expenses. 


They estimate that each team 
would cost $100,000 a year in $10,- 
000 salaries. They allow another 
$100,000 or $5,000 each, for a “see. 
ond team” of 20 local employes— 
machinists, plumbers, electricians 
and the like. They add another 
$500,000, or $500 each, for 1,009 
trainees coming in from miles 
around on scholarships. 


One of the Bold New Program 
authors rates all this “a little 
high.” And the average business 
man, who has some difficulty keep- 
ing five figures ahead of bank- 
ruptcy, will gaze on this capital- 
ization and overhead and then 
clutch the edge of his desk. Why 
must the prophets of plenty al- 
ways be so plentiful with other 
people’s money? 

After all, the average American 
manufacturing plant has an an- 
nual payroll of only $160,000 for 
60 white collar and production 
workers. 

But the work centers are not the 
whole story. This is “not giveaway 
stuff,” claims Anderson, but a sys- 
tem of international loans, with 
an expectation of a return on the 
investment. Indeed, the economist 
professes a deep admiration for 
our capitalistic profit system—‘it 
has ginger in it”—and for our gen- 
eral aversion to pouring liquid as- 
sets down ratholes. 

UDA-land is expected to pay us 
back for our proposed half inter- 
est in the show, first in goods but 
eventually in hard cash. 

To remove the curse of “Yankee 
imperialism” and “foreign devil” 
despoliation, the Bold New Pro- 
gram leaders hope the United 
Nations can and will administer 
it, in cooperation with the In- 
ternational Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, both United 
States institutions. Here is how 
Anderson visualizes the financ- 
ing: 

“Say, Commie China asks for a 
$2,000,000,000 loan. It goes to the 
International Bank, and the bank 
sends in its specialists to make a 
survey. They report back, and 
recommend a $1,000,000,000 loan 
for specific projects. 

“The Bank wants periodic re- 
ports, and asks the UN Economic 
Section to police the operation of 
the loan, checking raw data and 
making on-the-spot checks. The 
Bank may find it has to put in its 
own experts in some cases to keep 
the loan from going sour. Banks 
do this regularly.” 

Does this hypothetical example 
mean the Bold New Program would 
be so bold as to reach behind the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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your banking often, preferably accompanied by an escort 


The YEGG and YOU 


By RICHARD L. HOLCOMB 


To E who possesses anything 
of value may be held up. Every 
metropolitan newspaper carries 
daily the story about some holdup 
involving only two or three dollars. 
Because your business has only a 
few hundred dollars in the till 
doesn’t mean no one will pick you 
for his victim. As a matter of fact, 
you are just the setup which a 
punk kid, a nut, or a criminal 
heeding quick cash will choose. 
These amateur or desperate ban- 
dits will pick a small place of busi- 
hess rather than a bank or a de- 
partment store because, although 
the profit is smaller, so is the risk 
to them. Actually, your risk is 
ereater when you are held up by 
the armed robbers who specialize 
in small businesses. These fellows 
often let their guns do their plan- 
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TREAT a stick-up man as you would a 


good customer and you'll live longer 


ning. They go into a holdup with 
little or no preparation, made con- 
fident by their arms. They think 
they can shoot their way out if 
anything goes wrong. 

The criminals who specialize in 
the big jobs plan ahead carefully. 
They want to avoid shooting. They 
want things to go smoothly, attract 
no attention that forces them to 
harm someone, making their crime 
the more serious. It is the amateur 
who is most dangerous and, un- 
fortunately, the criminal whom 
many business men encounter. 
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Figures show that crimes of all 
sorts are on the increase. No one 
can predict this rate of increase 
No one can determine the cireum- 
stances under which your chances 
of being held up will increase, Dut 
there are a number of things you 
can do to cut your personal risk 
and to reduce vour loss if you are 
held up. 

Remember, first, that your life, 
or the life of any of your employes, 
is worth much more than any 
amount of money you may lose in 
a holdup. Take no risks. You can 
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always get robbery insurance, but 
even the biggest wad of bills won’t 
plug up your smallest bullet hole. 

If, in the event of a holdup, you 
forget everything else, remember 
to do exactly what the criminal 
tells you. Treat him as you would 
your best customer. Don’t make 
the mistake of moving too fast. He 
may interpret a quick move of 
yours as an attempt to take his gun 
away from him. Don’t anticipate 
his orders. Wait until he tells you 
what to do. You may only be reach- 
ing for an extra $1,000 bill you have 
hidden, but he may think you are 
after a gun. 

As a matter of fact, if you think 
you can get away with it, try to 
stall a little bit. The criminal will 
not want to stay in your place of 
business any longer than neces- 
sary, and he might leave before he 
found that money you tucked away 
in the cigar box. 

The holdup man may either toss 
you a sack, ordering you to fill it 
up, or he may open your cash 


eee 


register and help himself, particu- 
larly if he has an accomplice. If 
he tells you to fill up his sack, don’t 
do it neatly. Just toss the money in. 
It will look bulkier that way. Unless 
he tells you to leave it alone, go 
ahead and put in the silver out of 
the cash register. This takes a little 
time to handle and offers you one 
safe way to stall him. If he is smart, 
of course, he won’t pay any atten- 
tion to the silver unless he really 
needs all the money. 

The criminal may tell you to 
show him where the rest of your 
money is. If you do have some 
money hidden, or in a safe, and if 
you believe he knows this, you 
might as well give it to him with- 
out argument. If you think he is 
just guessing, it may be safe to 
tell him that’s all the money you 
have. You will have to decide for 
yourself at the time which is the 
wiser course of action. 

While the holdup is in progress, 
observe the appearance of the 
bandit. Don’t be too obvious; he 
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_ Be especially alert at opening and closing times 
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Obey any instructions that the 


holdup men may give you 


won’t like it. Try to assemble a 
good physical description. In work- 
ing up your description, look for 
the differences. What makes this 
man unusual or outstanding? Any 
peculiarities you spot will be a big 
help to the police. Look for scars, 
tattoo markings, missing fingers, 
peculiarities in gait, the way the 
head is held, or anything that 
might enable you to pick this man 
out later from a police line-up. 
There may be a thousand men in 
your town who are 5’ 5” in height, 
weigh 170 pounds, and between 30 
and 40 years of age, but it is a safe 
bet only one or two of them will 
have a cauliflower left ear. Try, 
of course, to estimate the crimi- 
nal’s weight and height. One good 
aid in guessing height is by com- 
parison with cbjects of known 
height in your place of business. 
How does his weight compare with 
your own? How is he dressed? He 
may be wearing a blue suit, but 
does it look like the blue suit worn 
by the president of the chamber of 
commerce, like the blue suit a col- 
lege boy wears, or the blue suit 
worn by the town drunk? It isn’t 
easy to gather a clear impression 
when someone is poking a gun into 
your ribs. However, you can de- 
velop this ability by practicing on 
your friends. 

When your unwelcome visitors 
leave, you can really go-into ac- 
tion. Don’t start looking around to 
see how much they took. You will 
find out all too soon anyway. If 
you can do so with safety, try to 
see which way they went and how 
they went. If you can give the 
police an automobile license num- 
ber, a major step has been taken 
toward their apprehension. At 
least, try to get the-direction of 
escape. If they seem to be escaping 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Grass Seed is His Business 


By BEN JAMES 


a AWAY in the moun- 
tains of eastern Oregon is a fabu- 
lous valley. It is a small valley, only 
22 by 30 miles. The towering 
mountains lock the bottom land 
In a circular wall done with murals 
painted by gigantic sweeps of snow 
and vast blotches of black forest. 
In winter, a bitter wind sifts the 
snow over the flat acres. But, when 
spring and summer do their 
chores, turning it first to lush 
green, then to gold, it becomes the 
greatest producing area of grass 
for seed in this country and, so far 
as is known, the greatest in the 
world. 
; Back of that record is an amaz- 
ing business success story. All the 
elements are there: individual 
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MILLIONS of homes and golf courses around 


the country have greener turf because of the 


ingenuity and resourcefulness of one man 


achievement and reward for the 
man who made the story; greater 
income for many other men and 
the establishment of new business 
that added greatly to the well-be- 
ing of a community. 

It is essentially the story of 
Howard Wagner—tall, straight- 
backed, sixtyish, firm of jaw and 
fine of feature despite the weather- 
beaten skin that covers his long 
head. It was he who sowed the first 
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crop of grass seed in the valley. 

He did it only 15 years ago and 
against all kinds of odds. Wise 
agronomists warned him that the 
grass seed crop he had determined 
to plant would not pay off on his 
land. Neighbors, satisfied with 
their wheat, apple and cherry crop 
bestowed mildly amused smiles on 
the newcomer and his new crop. 
Despite this he put in 20 acres of 
crested wheatgrass for seed, the 
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first of the many types of grass 
seed he now grows. 

Result. Millions of farms 
throughout the nation have better 
feed for cattle and better grass 
bulwarking the land against ero- 
sion. Millions of homes, golf 
courses, parks and airports have 
greener turf, and the little com- 
munity of the Grande Ronde Val- 
ley has $4,000,000 a year added to 
its net income. And Howard Wag- 
ner is by no means hard up. An 


wheat was then selling for a dis- 
astrously low price, new settler 
Wagner found no welcome. In fact 
he had a hard time finding a piece 
of land to try out a crop that 
would not sell at a low figure by 
the bushel but at a high price and 
by the pound. 

He spent weeks searching for 
land to rent and was about to give 
up when he learned of an old 
Scotsman who had retired and 
might let his farm. The intriguing 


A FARM survey shows a shortage of grass and 


legume seed sufficient for an area larger than Illinois 


and Indiana combined. In other words, 58.000.000 


acres may lie naked to be eroded by wind and water, 


or weeds may grow where feed for cattle might 


indication that he is not hard up 
might be deduced from calcula- 
tions based on the fact that after 
he paid his last year’s income tax 
on the crop he took from his 968 
acres, he had $130,000 left over for 
himself. And he has made $1,000,- 
000. 

When Wagner arrived in Grande 
Ronde Valley, his total equipment 
was an obligation to pay $10 an 
acre for 100 acres of land; an over- 
due note he owed on his past farm 
operations in the western part of 
the state for $17,000; and a convic- 
tion that grass seed could be grown 
in this tight little valley that had 
caught his eye on a few prior trips 
through its fat, willing acres. 

The valley looked better to Wag- 
ner than it had to the first men 
and women who came through 
that way. The French and Spanish 
voyageurs of the Astor fur empire 
passed by and paused long enough 
to take in the breath-taking 
beauty of its amphitheater and 
exclaim “Grande Ronde” which 
stuck as its name. The Oregon 
Trail wound through its passes and 
across its level bottom, but the set- 
tlers bound further west did not 
pause. It wasn’t until the 1860's 
that the first farm was staked out 
and the prosperous self-contained 
valley, which Wagner found in 
1930, was established. 

Valley farmers did not particu- 
larly invite new settlers or new 
crops when Wagner arrived. Or- 
chards, apples, cherries and wheat 
had brought in a nice income 
through the years and, although 
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notion of having his land grow a 
crop that it could be possible to sell 
by the pound for as high as 60 
cents and gross as high as $400 an 
acre had a definite appeal to the 
old gentleman. He let 100 acres of 
his land to Wagner. 

The ingenuity and stubborn be- 
lief in what he set out to do car- 
ried him through the first three 
rugged years of failure and disap- 
pointment in his new valley, drove 
him on and made his dramatic 
success. It can be best explained by 
a look at some of the highlights of 
the first 45 years he’d lived before 
he came to the Grande Ronde Val- 
ley. 

It was a chilly January in up- 
state New York near Colbrook 
when Howard Wagner was born on 
a farm there in 1884. He had little 
chance to look around the hard 
terrain. Before he was one year old 
his family struck out for the west. 
They pulled up at Grand Island, 
Nebr., where his father, who knew 
how to make New York cheddar 
cheese, took a job with a frontier 
dairy, where he practiced his craft. 
Whether business was bad or the 
elder Wagner wanted to farm, the 
youngster did not know. 

But the family’s next move 
made an everlasting impact on the 
seven-year-old. His father took a 
claim in far western Nebraska on 
the second leg in his western mi- 
gration with his family. He built a 
sod hut on the treeless plains. 
Young Wagner’s backyard play- 
ground was bounded only by the 
horizon. Between him and the 


limits of his world there was only 
grass. Grass in the form of wheat 
and rye, and virgin rangeland 
grass. Above him was the pleasant 
clear sky too infrequently marreq 
by rain clouds. Here young Wagner 
learned to know grass and what it 
took to make it grow. 

It took four years for the dry 
weather to starve out the Wagner 
family. 

But by this time the 11-year-old 
boy was dreaming of some kind of 
a heaven where grass grew green 
and produced seed that would in 
turn grow more green grass. 

True refugees from dry land and 
primitive farming methods, the 
Wagner family moved on over the 
mountains to western Oregon 
where Howard Wagner spent his 
adolescence and took the first 
farm of his own. The family made 
its final stop in the neighborhood 
of Corvallis, Ore., where Wagner 
arrived without stake enough to 
get a piece of land. There were sev- 
eral years of odd jobs. Cutting fire- 
wood was the surest one to Keep 
the brood in flour and meat and 
shoes. Those were the melancholy 
days of hard times of the late ’90’s. 

It was during this period that 
young Wagner set off for himself, 
married and managed to rent 100 
acres which he promptly put into 
grass. He planted wheat, the tradi- 
tional crop of the area. Not for 


seed but for flour he grew his first ~ 


crop. It was new soil and the first 
few years it raced along full of 
youthful vigor. But in those days 
there was no crop rotation, no cov- 
er crops plowed under and no fer- 
tilizer or lime, no diversification 
practices. The land naturally got 
tired of being mined and it just 
gave up. Fields shrank from 40 or 
50 bushels an acre to 14 or 15. 
Wagner came slowly to the con- 
clusion that there was no future 
in wheat for him. 

He chose to plant for seed Aus- 
trian peas, one of the many varie- 
ties of field peas. Although they 
are not used for human consump- 
tion, livestock find them a palat- 
able fare in many parts of the 
country. Their chief use is as @ 
cover crop plowed under to pro- 


vide green manure and enrich the | 


soil in rotation with cotton and 
corn. He picked this crop because 


it grew rich and green, and as a | 
practical consideration because | 
seed for the crop could not be pro- = 


duced successfully in the areas 
where it is most in demand. 
Wagner’s first first in the seed 
business was his introduction of 
Austrian peas for seed in western 
Oregon. He came out very well on 
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it. Not only are Washington and 
Oregon today the major source of 
seed for this crop, but Wagner per- 
sonally found his place in the seed- 
producing business. From 1924 to 
1929 he increased his holdings to 
3.000 acres—got from three to five 
cents a pound for seed which he 
was harvesting at the rate of 500 
pounds to the acre. 

But all the time he had his eye 
on grass. He tried out, along with 
his peas, some ryegrass. It was a 
sideline, but it was grass and in- 
herent in its production were all 
the sensitive techniques of grow- 
ing grass seed. Grass seed is no- 
toriously small and ryegrass is in- 
deed small. It runs about 275,000 
seeds to the pound and the aver- 
age seed yields are 600 to 1700 
pounds an acre. (Note: It sells for 
about 20 to 40 cents a pound.) 
Farmers who plant it find it fine 
for pasturage and city dwellers for 
lawns. Wagner was on his way into 
the crop he had always wanted to 
grow. 

Then the storm struck. It hit him 
with emphatic fury in 1929. It left 
him with 3,000,000 pounds of Aus- 
trian peas and no market for them 
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Howard Wagner turned the Grande Ronde Valley 


nor his ryegrass seed either, a debt 
of $17,000, and a greater deter- 
mination to grow grass seed. 

So loaded he took over the Scots- 
man’s farm in Grande Ronde Val- 
ley. 

Negotiations for the lease were 
completed too late for him to put 
in a crop the first year. The next 
season he put in his old stand-by, 
Austrian peas. The aphis, a mean 
little green bug that likes peas, 
lustily finished off the first crop 
for seed grown in the valley. The 
following season Wagner tried it 
again. All went well until the night 
before he was going into the field 
to harvest. Then a freak wind tore 
down the valley and blew his seed 
crop over the mountain. Wagner 
gave up on Austrian peas. 

In 1934, with his back against 
the wall, he undertook to fulfill his 
life’s ambition—to grow grass 
seed. He had only his experience 
with ryegrass seed in western Ore- 
gon to start on. No grass seed had 
ever been grown in the Grande 
Ronde Valley. 

Wagner sought advice from lo- 
cal agriculturist specialists and 
from college professors. One local 
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authority vetoed the grass and 
recommended sheep. With profes- 
sorial cautiousness the learned 
men told him definitely that, since 
no grass seed had been grown in 
the region before, it would be fool- 
hardy to try it without some ex- 
perimental data on which to work. 

Howard Wagner listened atten- 
tively, then promptly put in 20 
acres of grass seed. He planted 
crested wheatgrass. It was not so 
much his nerve in going ahead 
against the scholars’ counsel—ev- 
eryone knew Wagner had nerve— 
but it was the astounding and 
revolutionary method of putting in 
the crop that amazed the experts. 
He was the first man in the United 
States to attempt the planting ofa 
seed crop as he did. 

He solved a basic problem of the 
business. Grass for seed must be 
pure, uncontaminated by cross 
pollenization from neighboring 
fields. But the chief hazard is the 
foreign grass and weed seeds that 
sprout up alongside the pure stock. 
They must be eliminated. Before 
Wagner came grass seed crops had 
been planted solid, like lawn grass 

(Continued on page 62) 





into the nation’s top grass producing area 
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Who Banks at 


MORGANS 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT 


PHOTOS BY R. ft. NESMITH 


THE FRONT DOORS of one of the 
country’s most legendary financial 
institutions mirror the statue of 
George Washington from across the 
Street. Inside its staid board room 
reflects the spirit and traditions of 


its founder, J. Pierpont Morgan 


Ons DAY a few years ago a rather seedy-looking 
individual mounted the marble steps at 23 Wall 
Street, pushed open the massive outer door and 
shortly came face-to-face with one of the ever- 
courteous but ever-watchful ex-Marines who guard 
the portals of the legendary J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Inc. He wanted to open an account, he told the guard. 

“May I take your hat?” the guard asked. (Hanging 
up a visitor’s hat on the big hatrack at the entrance 
is a ritual at Morgan’s.) “Won’t you take a seat?” 
Then he excused himself and went to the desk of a 
junior officer. 

Here was another dubious-looking guy, he told the 
junior officer, in effect, who said he wanted to open an 
account. 

The officer nodded, slightly bored. He would see 
the man, of course. Even cranks with delusions of 
grandeur are not turned away without the full and 
dignified Morgan treatment. The guard brought the 
visitor over, saw that he was settled in a chair by the 
official’s desk. 

The man introduced himself. And if the junior 
officer had not been an imperturbable sort of person 
—the only sort who gets to be a junior officer at Mor- 
gan’s—his face undoubtedly would have betrayed 
the start it gave him to discover who this visitor was. 
He will not be identified here, but suffice it to say that 
he was a man of considerable weight in the business 
world. And the check that came out of his pocket— 
made out as an initial deposit in the new account to 
be opened—was for $1,000,000. 

The incident, in varying detail, has happened 
many times at Morgan’s; but such unknowns more 
often turn out, as expected, to be nonentities whose 
aspirations to bank there are obviously absurd. To- 
day it is just a commercial bank, like the First Na- 
tional Bank of Podunk, but it is also, as H. L. 
Mencken once said, “a vasty and imposing shape, 
glittering and yet somehow dim, bullet-proof and 
lightning-proof, and stupendously respectable.” Not 
everybody can hope to bank there. 

Back in the 1930’s, when one congressional com- 
mittee after another was investigating the firm and 
its business methods, a senator asked the late J. P. 
Morgan: “I suppose if anyone walked in with $10,000 
and wanted to deposit it, you would take it?” 

“No,” said Morgan. “Not necessarily.” 

“You mean,” said the senator, in apparent sur- 
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prise, “that if I came in with $10,000 you wouldn’t 
take it?” 

“Not unless you had the proper introduction,” 
blandly replied Morgan, who then joined in the 
laughter of the senator’s colleagues. 

Present-day officials of the bank are not too happy 
about the seeming implications of that reply. They 


do insist on knowing something about prospective 
customers before accepting their business, they 
agree. They have a reputation for financial sound- 
ness and respectability to maintain. And besides, 
they point out, banking at J. P. Morgan & Company is 
a highly personal relationship. The tradition is that 
of an old-time private bank—which Morgan’s used 
to be—and any customer has access at any time to 
anybody in the bank for consultation and advice. 
This relationship, they explain, must be based on 
mutual confidence and respect. 

“Some people seem to have the idea that we’re a 
stuffy outfit,” says George Whitney, president of the 
bank. “We’re not at all, and you don’t have to have 
$1,000,000 to open an account here. We welcome small 
accounts.” 

But small accounts, by Morgan standards, do not 
mean chicken feed. There is no savings department, 
small loan department, special checking department 
for small depositors, none of the departmentalized 
services of the big banks with branches that go after 
neighborhood business. There is one small counter 
in the rear of the bank where customers may deal 
directly with the single paying and receiving teller 
usually on duty. Small account customers ordinarily 
use Morgan’s only in the realms of higher finance, 




















The old ledgers stored in 
an underground vault serve / 


as a reminder of the past 


Upstairs one finds the 
latest devices, including — 


automatic checkwriters 
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and maintain accounts elsewhere for day-to-day, 
petty-cash banking. 

Some members of the firm and a few customers 
use their checking accounts to pay household bills, 
but grocers and butchers seldom see Morgan checks. 
One suburban New York tradesman did get one, some 
years ago, but was so startled he called his local bank 
to make sure that it was not some kind of a joke be- 
fore depositing it. Foreign customers, lacking other 
banking connections in this country, often use Mor- 
gan checks to pay their hotel bills and other personal 
expenses; but since they usually stay in the plushier 
hotels, this seldom causes a flurry. Mostly, however, 
the bank’s checks are strictly business in the upper 
brackets. 

Who banks at Morgan’s? Well, its officials won’t 
name names, but Wall Street knows that most of 
the institution’s customers represent important 
money. When the depression was on and Congress 
was directing its salvos at the firm, the bank gota 
lot of business on the rebound. 

One morning in the 1930’s, for instance, after a 
spell of heavy weather in congressional hearings, a 
limousine drove up to the bank and out leaped a tall, 
lean figure, one of the best-known industrialists in 
the world. He strode through the doors, saw Morgan 
in the distance, went up to him and shook his hand. 
The man declared that as a token of esteem for the 
way the company had handled itself under the con- 
gressional ordeal, he wanted to do business with it. 

Even without being told, however, the financial 
world Knows the names of many big corporations 
that are traditional Morgan customers—United 

States Steel, Kennecott Copper 

and Johns-Manville, for in- 

stance. Many of the country’s 

great railroads are on the list. 
Another customer of long stand- 
ing is Uncle Sam, whose deposits 
are usually substantial. Many 
foreign agencies also deal there, 
though the bulk of its business— 
contrary to the impression of 
those who think of it as essen- 
ge tially internationally minded—is 
domestic. Some states and mu- 
nicipalities are among its deposi- 
tors, aS are many other banks, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Where Brakes 
Are Put on 


Breakdowns 


By JOHN LaCERDA 
and MARY ANN RAMSEY 


MORE and more executives are on 
the job because of 57 doctors at 


Philadelphia’s Ben Franklin Clinic 


A: THE Benjamin Franklin Clinic in Philadel- 
phia, where 57 medical specialists have pooled their 
skills to find out why business men crack up, there 
is a favorite story about an executive who was rac- 
ing toward a nervous breakdown. 

He had pains in his stomach and buzzing in the 
ears. He slept fitfully and had little appetite. In 
desperation, his wife sent him to a psychiatrist. 

Every day, for an hour, the executive lay on the 
psychiatrist’s couch and answered questions. 

Almost immediately he improved and in a few 
weeks was his normal self—not because of anything 
the psychiatrist did but because he had been able 
to get away from the office each day and relax. 

Specialists working at the clinic have diagnosed 
the ills and motivations of more than 2,000 men and 
women. While the doctors doubt seriously whether 
the ulcer and the nervous tic ever will disappear 
completely from pressurized business, they do know 
that the estimated 600,000 heart deaths and 150,000 
nervous breakdowns likely to occur in business and 
industry this year will represent a deplorable loss 
of manpower and abilities. 

They know, too, that the executive who is able 
to relax and is intelligent enough to share the work 
load with subordinates is more likely to survive the 
whiplashing of our times. 

The clinic’s preoccupation with business men’s 
ailments is reflected elsewhere around the country. 
In New York, for instance, a Jesse M. Markel has 
formed a nationwide business men’s fraternity 
called “Relax, U. S. A.” Markel advocates such de- 
vices as blowing smoke rings and sitting quietly 
for a while each day to gaze at the passing clouds. 
Ironically, he’s been so busy since the fraternity 
was formed that he says he hasn’t had time to do 
much cloud-gazing of his own. 

At International Harvester, General Motors and 
some other major corporations, specific health 
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The first doctor a patient meets is a specialist 


in internal medicine who trails him through tests 


A patient’s blood pressure is taken early and 
I ’ 


may form the basis for additional examinations 


PHOTOS BY WILLIAM M, RITTASE 
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The clinic puts emphasis not only on diagnostic services, 


but also on the value of checkups such as chest X-ray 





With heart trouble the bugaboo of the busy executive, 


the necessity for electrocardiograph studies is common 
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programs have been instituted to help keep execu- 
tives out of the cemetery. Going a step further, Du 
Pont, Allis-Chalmers and Consolidated Edison have 
set up medical departments for salvaging execu- 
tives who turn to drink as a way out of their prob- 
lems. All these firms report encouraging results. 

The Philadelphia clinic, located a few blocks 
from Independence Hall in a modern and bustling 
building, is the newest branch of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, which Benjamin Franklin, himself an over- 
burdened executive, helped to found in 1751 as the 
nation’s first general hospital. 

The idea for the clinic was conceived as a postwar 
project by several Pennsylvania Hospital doctors 
while serving at a field hospital in New Guinea dur- 
ing the desperate fighting days of 1943. They felt 
that by offering a complete diagnostic service for 
one over-all fee, regardless of the ailment or ail- 
ments, a group-practice clinic might become a par- 
tial answer to those back home, who, even then, 
were clamoring for socialized medicine. 

The doctors felt that, with the war over, men in 
service would hurry back into business and, 
struggling to catch up on missed time, fall victim 
to ailments which a group of specialists, by com- 
bining their skills and equipment, could best diag- 
nose. 

Over the past two years their calculations have 
proved correct. The clinic, after a faltering start, 
has begun to pay its own way; by maintaining pri- 
vate-practice offices in the clinic building, the doc- 
tors share expenses as well as the clinical patients 
and thus keep down the overhead. 

The clinic has acquired a national reputation. It 
is being studied by the American Medical Associa- 
tion as a possible pattern for hospitals elsewhere. 
John N. Hatfield, administrator of Pennsylvania 
Hospital and also president of the American Hos- 
pital Association, is recommending the B. F. C.’s 
work to association members and urging establish- 
ment of a network of diagnostic clinics throughout 
the U.S. asa major advancement in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

It was at the B. F.C. that neomycin, newest of the 
antibiotic wonder drugs, was first used on a human 
being—a dying business man-farmer who was able 
to get up and go hunting a month after the first 
intramuscular injection. Other patients have come 
from various parts of the United States and five 
foreign countries. A woman suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the kidneys was sent to the clinic recently 
as a last hope by fellow townspeople of Smithfield, 
N. C., who raised the money for her care by popular 
subscription. Research in cancer, dietetics and 
nutrition also has enhanced the reputation of the 
clinic and the historic hospital of which it is a part. 

Dozens of firms send their executives in groups 
to the clinic for periodic checkups and charge off 
the cost to common sense conservation of manage- 
ment manpower. 

“There is a growing realization,” says Dr. Leon 
Herman, clinic president, “that while industry has 
reduced its occupational accident rate by 60 per 
cent in the past 20 years, almost no safeguards have 
been thrown up to save executives from them- 
selves.” 

Sometimes as many as 80 per cent of an executive 
group examined at the clinic will be suffering from 
previously undetected ailments, either major or 
minor; of such victims, perhaps six per cent will be 
found to have serious conditions, some of which 
have progressed beyond correction. 

“Sad and frightening,” is the way Dr. Leonard W. 
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Parkhurst, clinic director, describes it. 
“These men—and women, too—run 
down because they won’t slow down.” 

One clinic rule, observed scrupulously, 
is that patients must come only by re- 
ferral from their own doctors. These 
doctors, in turn, are assured of the re- 
turn of the patients after the diagnoses 
have been made and treatment recom- 
mended. Thus the clinic works as an 
ethical and trusted associate of the lo- 
cal doctor, giving him access to special- 
ized services which might otherwise be 
prohibitively expensive to the patients. 

Among executives and professional 
and semiprofessional people who have 
undergone diagnosis for the single clini- 
cal fee of $150 (for group studies, a 
smaller fee may be arranged), the fol- 
lowing ailments have predominated, in 
this order: heart and circulatory dis- 
orders, early hypertension frequently 
accompanied by overweight, ulcers and 
other gastrointestinal complaints, gall- 
stones and diabetes. 

It is clear, observes Dr. A. Reynolds 
Crane, clinic secretary-treasurer, that 
overwork, tension and emotional tur- 
bulence play a part in either causing 
these ailments or aggravating them. 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, who was 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s chief en- 
gineer from Bataan to Tokyo and who 
recently became executive vice presi- 
dent of the hospital, adds that business 
might well take a lesson from the Army, 
which long ago adopted, for troops on 
the march, an hourly rest policy known 
popularly as “take ten on the break.” 

The clinic likes to assure a patient’s 
tranquillity of mind before he is run 
through the examinations. In the wait- 
ing room, for instance, magazines are 
pre-scanned carefully for material 
which might incite mental distress or 
Worry. 

Colors of the furniture and walls are 
of soft tones conducive to psychologi- 
cal calm. Out-of-town patients whose 
examinations may require several days 
receive assistance in finding accommo- 
dations in nearby hotels or rooming 
houses for the duration of their stay in 
town. 

Throughout the examinations, each 
patient is under constant supervision 
of an advising physician who guides him 
through the various tests. This physi- 
cian takes extensive notes and, later, 
collates them at group conferences with 
Specialists. The reports then are sent 
to the patient’s personal physician. 

Because of a conviction that many 
major ailments can be traced to occu- 
pational factors, each employed patient 
is asked searching questions about his 
business life. From the answers that 
have been given, the B. F. C. has come 
up with a composite of the executive 
who drives himself too hard. 

If he relaxes at all, the victim of his 
own ambitions does so only occasion- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Basal metabolism also is checked. The test measures the oxygen 


intake, reflecting patient’s energy turnover during a state of rest 
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Another test records electrical potentials of a patient’s brain. 


This may indicate presence of a tumor or other form of lesion 
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Dr. A. Reynolds Crane, left, clinic official, talks with associates, 
John Hatfield, Dr. Leonard Parkhurst and Maj. Gen. Hugh Casey 
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NINE FENTHS 
OF WISDOM 


By CARL 


= BEEN working for the Acme 
Direct Mail Supply Company now 
for close to 20 years, and in all that 
time I’ve seen a lot of folks come 
and go, but not one that made as 
much impression on me as Matt 
Johnson. I can remember as plain 
as day the first time I saw him. I 
had come into the big room where 
all the folks at Acme except the 
bosses work, and I stood still look- 
ing around for my desk and chair 
when this fellow came up to me. 

“You may delay but time will 
not,” he said in a prim kind of dry 
voice. “Your desk is third from the 
window in the fourth row.” 

I was so flustered that I couldn’t 
say anything, just went over and 
sat down and began filling enve- 
lopes with our folder as I’d been 
told to do. 

“Good,” said the voice I had just 
heard. “Well done is better than 
well said.” 

When I heard the noise of his 
quick precise steps fading as he 
moved to the front of the room, 
I dared to look up and see what the 
man looked like. He had just 
reached his desk, which faced all 
the others, and was sitting down. 
There wasn’t much.distance when 
he was standing between his bot- 
tom and the seat of the chair and 
I figured him short and thin. He 
was wearing one of those old-fash- 
ioned alpaca office coats over his 


“Well,” he said, without 
emphasizing any word, “I 


ain’t the same man.” 


CARMER 


white shirt and his collar was a 
stiff one that showed a neat blue 
polka dot tie between its wide- 
spread wings. His face was long 
and narrow and his wide mouth 
curved a little down at each side 
like a bullfrog’s. He wore rimless 
glasses, the kind the opticians call 
pince-nez, with a narrow black 
ribbon that ran down and around 
his neck. A few ragged strings of 
hair were combed straight across 
the bald surface of the forward 
half of his scalp. Just above the 
center of his ear lobes, though, his 
hair was fluffy and mouse colored 
and it grew thick from there on 
back. A rectangular black frame 
hung above his head and on the 
white cardboard inside it I read in 
big bold letters: 

“One Today Is Worth Two To- 
morrows.” 

Just then Jim Abrams, who later 
became my best friend, leaned 
across the aisle and said: 

“What did he give you 
Franklin or Elbert Hubbard?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I guess 
it was Franklin. Something about 
time won’t wait and doing some- 
thing being better than talking 
too much.” 

“That’s Franklin,” said Jim nod- 
ding his head, “Ten and fifteen. 
We’ve got ’em all numbered. He 
has a different one each week in 
that frame over his head and he 
talks in ’em, too.” 

“What’s his job?” I asked. 

“Sort of foreman,” said Jim, 
“but he calls it Secretary in Charge 
of Labor Relations and the boss 
don’t mind. He’s a good natured 
guy—the boss, I mean. But I don’t 
like his nibs sitting up there like 


Ben 
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we used to have a monitor in 
school. And all his slogans and 
mottoes make me sick.”’ 

“What’s his name?” I asked. 

“Matthew Johnson on the pay- 
roll but everybody calls him Motto 
Matt—behind his back, that is.” 

Well, the next week came along 
and I had really got to fitting into 
my job and I forgot all about look- 
ing up at the board above old 
Matt’s head until one day at about 
noon. Then I suddenly knew the 
cause of the giggles I’d been hear- 
ing all morning. In the bold black 
letters in the frame I read: 

“He Who Remains In One Place 
Is Lost.” 

I don’t suppose he could have 
found any words that would have 
struck all of us seated in one place 
day after day any funnier. As I 
read it the noon bell rang and we 
all poured out of the building. 
When I reached the diner across 
the street, Jim had already bor- 
rowed a pail that had a little paint 
in it and was lettering on a stray 
piece of cardboard: 

“Acme—Home Of Lost Souls.” 

When he finished he began 
parading up and down like a picket 







IN ONE PLACE 
1S LOST 


HE WHO REMAINS 


and everybody was laughing at 
him. 

“That wasn’t either Franklin or 
Hubbard,” he said to me when 
lunch hour was over and we were 
trooping back into the plant. 
“That was a maverick he picked 
up somewhere.” 

Jim didn’t know that Motto Matt 
had seen what he did and neither 
did I until we looked at the sign- 
board as we came into the big 
room. It had been changed to 
read: 

“The Rotten Apple Spoils His 
Companion.” 

That scared both of us so that 
we stuck to our work without say- 
ing anything to each other in of- 
fice hours for more than a week. 

In the year that followed I got 
used to Motto Matt. I realized he 
was a kind of institution and I got 
to like him a bit and even to look 
him up once in a while in his neat 
one-room bachelor apartment, 
just to hear him talk. 

“T have studied the judgments 
of great men,” he would say to me. 
“You may laugh at my saying 
them over or putting them on my 
motto board but some day you 





Motto Matt was a kind of institution around the 


office, ever willing to recite some classic saying 


will be glad I did. Theodore Roose- 
velt said: ‘Nine tenths of wisdom 
consists in being wise in time.’” 

Once I said to him, “I’m blue. I 
don’t believe I’ve got a chance 
with this outfit.” 

“Any man who has a job has 
a chance,” he said—and added 
abruptly, “Elbert Hubbard.” 

“But I’m not as smart as some of 
the others,” I said. I could tell that 
he was quoting again by the fact 
that his lips were drawn close to- 
gether whenever he said anything 
he’d learned by heart. 

“An ounce of loyalty is worth a 
pound of cleverness,” he said. 
“Success depends on loyalty and 
cooperation.” 

The news that Motto Matt was 
leaving came as a real shock to all 
of us about a year later. We had 
thought of him as a permanent 
fixture. We could not imagine 
Acme without him and I guess 
none of us had ever thought of his 
age. He didn’t look 65—tthe retire- 
ment age—but he looked about ten 
years younger and when we heard 
he was going, some of the folks 
who had been there longest said 
he’d always looked that way. 

Toward five o’clock on the day 
he left, the boss came out of his 
office with a velvet-covered box in 
his hand and stood beside Motto 
Matt and said, ‘““Matt, you’ve given 
a lot of your time to this company. 
We’re trying to symbolize how we 
feel about it by giving you this lit- 
tle machine that measures time. I 
hope it will measure only happy 
hours for you and for many years 
to come.” 

Motto Matt stood up then while 
we clapped and I thought for a 
moment he was going to show 
some feeling, for his lips sort of 
spread apart and trembled, but in 
a second they were set in a firm 
line and he said just as dry as al- 
ways: 

“*We have done that which was 
our duty to do’—Luke: chapter 17, 
tenth verse.” 

Then he took the watch box in 
his left hand, shook the _ boss’s 
hand and walked out to the coat 
room with the same quick sort of 
prissy step we’d come to know. By 
the time the five o’clock bell rang, 
he was gone. 


| WISH I could forget the next 
time I heard that dry voice. I 
didn’t see him then but I knew 
who was talking all right. Who 
wouldn’t? I’d forgotten the key 
to my locker at the YMCA and 
come back to my desk a half hour 
after closing time to get it. There 
was a light showing through the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Tex NATIONAL CHAMBER’S 
new president is Otto A. Seyferth, 
president of the West Michigan 
Steel Foundry Company, Muske- 
gon. 

Newly elected as vice president is 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

And named to serve as directors 
for the first time are: 

First Election District—Norman 
P. Mason, treasurer, Wm. P. Proc- 
tor Company, North Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Second Election District—wWil- 
liam B. McFall, president, Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 

Fourth Election District—Frank 
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Samford 


P. Samford, president, Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Fifth Election District—Chaun- 
cey I. Weaver, chairman of the 
board, Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sixth Election District—George 
J. Mecherle, chairman of the board, 
State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Eighth Election District—Clarke 
Bassett, president, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ninth Election District—Earl L. 
Moulton, president, Charles Ilfeld 
Company, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Representing Agriculture—E. J. 
Grimes, vice chairman of the 
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board, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Representing Construction and 
Civic Development—Martin W. 
Watson, general contractor, To- 
peka, Kan. ; 

Representing Domestic Distribu- 
tion—Raymond H. Fogler, presi- 
dent, W. T. Grant Company, New 
York City. 

Representing Insurance—Ralph 
C.Price, president, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Representing Natural Resources 
—A.L. Lynn, vice president, Island 
Creek Coal Company, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Director-at-large—Clifford D. 
Cooper, vice president, Wintroath 
Pump Company, Alhambra, Calif. 
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PENSION PLANS geared to the 


particular needs of YOUR company 


























FORM OF CONTRACT 


GUARANTEED 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES 


The annual pension credit for every em- 
ployee on the payroll is fully purchased 
and guaranteed. 





Past service credits are purchased for 
employees in age-order over a period of 


years. 








FULLY FUNDED 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 
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NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
FLEXIBLE FUNDING 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


Annuities purchased as employees re- 
tire, with any degree of advance funding 
desired by employer. 


eT Te 


Equitable estimates amounts needed to 
finance benefits of plan. 

Contributions are accumulated at interest 
in a fund from which annuities are pur- 
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EACH OF THESE THREE PLANS PROVIDES 


@ Complete relief from investment responsibility. Pension fund 
merged with Equitable’s total assets thereby sharing fully 
in Equitable money-management. 
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@ Low handling charges. 
@ Money not needed for benefit payments, expenses, and 
contingencies—returned in dividend payments based on 
individual case-experience. 




































DESIGNED FOR 


Companies that want maximum safe- 
guards in funding. 


Available to groups of about 50 or 
more employees. 





Companies that want a wide choice 
in determination of benefit formula 
and flexibility in funding. 


Available to groups of 1,000 or more 
employees. 





* 


Companies adopting the type of plan 
currently resulting from collective bar- 
gaining. 


Available in cases in which annual 


contributions amount to at least 
$15,000. 





vital to any pension discussion. 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. This is the only method which as- 
sures complete discharge of each 
year’s obligations. 


2. In event of sale or merger of the 


company or discontinuance of the 
plan, all pension credits to date 
are guaranteed. 


3. Guaranteed rates assure a ceiling 


on pension cost. 


ii Valuable guarantees on interest 
rates and annuity rates. 


2. An independent accredited actuary 
if desired, may be employed to 
recommend size of contributions. 
Lower contributions than required 
under Plan 1 will be accepted. 


3. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 


1. Complete flexibility as to plan pro- 
visions, and amount of advance 
funding. 


2. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 


3. Continuous actuarial counsel by 
The Equitable. 


As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ experience in 
sound pension planning —The Equitable Society has the facts and the know-how 





























THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
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When Fear is a Daily Diet 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


a and alarms have har- 
assed Americans for 20 years. They 
have been years that try the strong- 
est nerves—a span which saw a 
financial depression, lush prosper- 
ity, the costliest war in history and 
now grim forebodings that we may 
face another conflict with depend- 
able allies lacking. 

Dangers that are real must be 
separated from those that are 
imaginary or whipped up for a 
purpose. If carried away by the 
latter, a nation which grew up 
strong and unafraid can become 
hesitant and jittery while its en- 
emies await the day when panic 
ends in economic collapse. 

A vitiating national fatalism 
grows from the scares. Old persons 
to whom a few more years are pre- 
cious, urge their families to move 
from populous cities which may be 
bombed. After a nationwide tour of 
educational institutions, Alexan- 
der G. Ruthven, University of 
Michigan president, said: “So 
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FALSE rumors have plagued the world for 
years, but the United States appears to be 


the capital for scares, suspense and drama 


many youth of today take the at- 
titude: ‘Why study, we’ll never live 
through another war.’” 

Military preparations around the 
world, atomic bombs, threats of 
germ warfare and more deadly hy- 
drogen bombs are realities not to 
be ignored. The trials of 11 com- 
munists, of Hiss, Coplon and Gu- 
bitchev—the latter a United Na- 
tions appointee—leave no doubt 
that subversives can betray the 
country. They are dangers that can 
be faced because they are real. 

Baseless scares are different. 
Some are adroitly promoted, oth- 
ers passing sensations. A lusty 
scare may bring support for a party 
policy, acceptance of higher taxes 


and bigger appropriations, more 
jobs or votes for a candidate. It 
may be a domestic scare—8,000,000 
unemployed, big business taking 
over government or another home 
front sensation to get the votes. 

But the deadly scare comes from 
outside, bringing the threat of war. 
It is the most cruel of scares be- 
cause it casts the pall of threaten- 
ing death and destruction over ev- 
ery home. 

When our Navy was staging 
March maneuvers in the Carib- 
bean, a lookout sighted a subma- 
rine. Submarines were in the fleet 
but this one apparently was on its 
own. A shore admiral allowed that 
“It is not in our war games pat- 
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tern.” The fleet command an-| 
swered, ‘““No comment.” 

So the story grew that a foreign 
submarine was spying secretly on 
the American fleet. After that it) 


' 
| 


was reported at six-hour intervals. | 
The scare survived for three days. | 
Then the craft, one of our own, en- | 
tered port with a sailor who needed | 
hospital treatment. | 
Obviously the fleet command | 
knew this submarine had been de- | 
tached from maneuvers for the 
shore mission. But meanwhile sur- 
mise and speculation had been al- | 
lowed to produce another crisis. 


Another full-dress scare had not | 


one but a flock of submarines off 
our shores. Would they bombard | 
San Francisco or liberate a squad- | 


ron of bombing planes? The Navy | F 


appropriation bill was pending in| 
Congress with urgent demands for 
more millions to protect the coun- 
try from invasion. One salty ad-| 
miral declared that no competent | 
observer had seen any submarines 
and that they were a mirage. 

Russia is pictured with a navy 
that matches an army big enough 
to walk across Europe. This navy 
has grown so rapidly, the orators 
say, that submarines lent to the 
Chinese communists are in the 
Pacific. A scare enthusiast goes | 
into detail on what Russia with) 
2,000 submarines could do to the | 
United States. The “If Russia had | 
them,” which should brand the| 
scare as wild speculation, is omit- | 
ted. | 

A closer escape from scare talk | 
becoming serious followed a story | 
from the office of a former Amer- 
ican commissioner in Germany 
that Russia was massing troops on 
the border. Reports credited to the 
White House described the Presi- 
dent as “impressed with the neces- 
sity of augmenting our military 
forces.” The scare fixation here hit 
a new high and spread to other 
countries. Then it was discovered, 
as any worth-while intelligence or- 
ganization would have known, that 
there were no threatening troop 
movements. 

The first Pensacola, Fla., session 
of high ranking militarists was 
press agented with hints that an- 
other war might be just around the 
corner. The chiefs were serious- 
ly discussing, speculation said, 
whether we should use our atom 








bombs to start it or wait for an- 
other country to give us a push. 
The weather was fine, a good time | 
was had by all, big appropriations 
followed and, though several years 
have passed, no war has started. 
If death does not come by land 
or sea, it may come by air. Bombs 
are secret and imaginations have 
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How long do prospects remember an 
advertising message? 


Not very long as a general rule. There is a way, 
though, to jog their memories just when they're 
ready to buy. 

Trade Mark Service is the answer. It puts 
your trade-mark or brand name over a list of 
your dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone 
directory. That’s where 9 out of 10 shoppers look 
for buying information. 

You can blanket the nation with the 32,000,000 
circulation of the ‘yellow pages’ . . . or use a part 
of it in certain localities. 

Trade Mark Service leads prospects right to 
your dealers—gives the kind of “follow-through” 
that keeps your sales messages working right up 
to the point of sale. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 
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free play. A hydrogen bomb will be 
more devastating than an A-bomb. 
If a ten-ton bomb can destroy ev- 
erything within a ten-mile radius, 
it is figured that a 200 ton bomb 
will spread 20 times as far, devas- 
tating 126,000 square miles instead 
of a mere 314. Full-page aerial pho- 
tographs are printed with circles 
showing what may happen to the 
home town. One man who fixes a 
day in 1954 when New York City 
will be blasted offers a cave for 
selected applicants. Others expect 
the first bomb to pulverize the 
world into meteors and comets. 

For those not satisfied with 
mundane dangers, flying saucers 
are provided. It is explained that 
they come from a planet inhabited 
by midgets. No calling cards or 
handbills have been dropped but 
Mars, which has a warlike name, is 
picked as their home base. Also, 
Mars is a near neighbor as plane- 
tary distances go, varying from 
35,000,000 to 248,000,000 miles. 

A supersonic plane is only a hope 
for our designers but, if the Mar- 
tian saucers loaf along at the speed 
which our earth circles the sun— 
66,600 miles an hour—they travel 
from three weeks to five months 
































to get here. With time added for 
sight-seeing and no stops for fuel 
or canned goods, trips must be 
monotonous. 

Flying saucers were reported 
from one to a dozen towns in a day 
—one even crashed but the wreck- 
age or the little man who ran away 
wasn’t found—but small space was 
given to the opinion of our Air 
Force that the saucers are fantasy. 

In contrast to the furor over 
visions in the clouds is the failure 
to discover actual dangers under- 
foot. The Pearl Harbor disaster was 
not because our Navy was weaker 
than the enemy’s but because the 
little things were overlooked and 
the surprise was possible. The little 
things are the spies who disclose 
our secrets of production and prep- 
aration and the subversives in our 
free and easy democracy who in- 
filtrate naive organizations, influ- 
ence public opinion and even gov- 
ernment policies. 

Some measures suggested to pro- 
tect government and nation from 
subversives seem fantastic. Spy 
hunting would become a national 
occupation as compulsory as going 
to school. A few might enjoy the 
role but the suspicion and distrust 


of fellowmen now found in the 
police states of Europe and Asia 
would replace the freedom and 
confidence which is so character. 
istic of America. A few of the sug. 
gestions advanced are: 


1. Compulsory fingerprinting of 
children at school age. (In a few 
years, the old-timers will disappear 
and everybody will be recorded.) 


2. An identification card for 
each inhabitant. 


3. A registration system with a 
warden for each apartment, city 
block or country district, who 
would report on every individual in 
his jurisdiction. 


4. Police permits for any meet- 
ing of more than six persons, and 
a report on what was discussed. 


5. Outlaw the communist and 
other parties which may advocate 
government changes by means 
other than the ballot. 


6. Make the possession of publi- 
cations of such groups, except by 
security officers, a penal offense. 


7. Censor communications with 
foreign countries and, if needed, 
domestic communications and 
publications. 


8. Impose severe penalties for 
failure to report all suspicious con- 
versations which may be over- 
heard. 


9. Amend the Constitution to 
make treason a crime in peacetime 
instead of only in wartime. 


Experienced officers agree that 
such measures would transform the 
country into a tight police state. 
Plotters are an individual and not 
a mass problem. Fingerprints 
would not change a person’s hab- 
its. Cards could be stolen or easily 
counterfeited. Democracy would 
vanish with thought control. 

Fear has brought such controls 








to other countries. Scares, though 
an increasing portion of daily life, 
are far from bringing such drastic 
measures to this country, but there 
is substantial cause for alarm at 
our laxity in security and the dis- 
aster which may follow if leaks are 
not plugged. 

Work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is one 
of the most closely guard- 
ed secrets. Sometime ago, 
a reporter called on Al- 
bert Einstein. He wanted 
some information. “Only 
what is not secret,” as he 
explained. 

“Only what is not 
secret,” the scientist 
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echoed with a merry twinkle. 
“Why, young man, you’re unem- 
ployed.” 

Unfortunately all is not as secret 
as Einstein imagines. A student 
called at the AEC headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. He was writing a 
thesis on atomic energy and asked 
for some literature. An accommo- 
dating clerk filled a large envelope 
with papers and pamphlets. 


That evening the young man sat | 
down in his room to study them. | 


Running through his collection, he 
picked up a booklet stamped “Top 


Secret” in big red letters. It was so | © 


secret that a slip, pasted inside 
the cover, stated it could be shown 


only to half a dozen high-ranking | 
scientists whose names were given. | 
The frightened student was at the | 
it opened the next | 


office when 
morning. 


An even more surprising breach | 
of security, luckily equally harm- | 


less, found a Japanese stranger in- 
side the Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant. 
As if his nationality was not 
enough to attract attention, he 


also was distributing handbills. | 


When marched before an excited 
security officer, he explained quiet- 
ly that he was a Quaker, had come 
from Indiana to convert the Ten- 
nessee bombmakers to the way of 
peace. As to how he got into the 
closely guarded plant he had rid- 
den in with a busload of workmen. 

The atom towns and plants are 
found as easily as any other place. 
They are well guarded—eight-foot- 
high wire fences, sentry towers 
every 100 yards, floodlights and 
gongs. Would-be visitors are re- 
fused admission. A tourist who 


asked for a firing schedule at the | 


Alamogordo, N. Mex., rocket range 
was told that authorization from 


Wright Field, Ohio, or Washington | 
was necessary. A few minutes later | 


he got the information at a road- 
Side filling station and was assured 
that advance warnings of rockets 
—they soar 100 miles above the 
clouds—always were sent by mes- 
senger, mail and radio to inhab- 
itants of the area. 

Questions at the big Sandia base 
and Los Alamos installation, close 


together in New Mexico, also must | 


be referred to Washington. 
Prowling for forbidden secrets is 
not limited to aliens but they pre- 
dominate in foreign spy organiza- 
tions. With immigrants running 
into five or six figures in a year, 
catching the occasional enemy on 
the way in is difficult and there is 
small satisfaction in identifying 
him after he is gone. In addition, 
our laws have many loopholes. 
Early this year, 3,495 aliens con- 
victed of crimes, illegal entry or 
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 Here’s a Whole Store-Full of Ideas 
from the Masonite Hardboard Family! 


Modernizing your present store? Building a new 

one? You can do it better, faster, and at lower cost ; 
with the Masonite Hardboard family! These sturdy, 

rigid panels, made from exploded wood fiber, are 
available in 19 types and thicknesses. Masonite Leather- ia 
wood, for instance, has a surface which simulates 

the luxury of Spanish-grain leather. Masonite Panelwood 

is a handsome, durable, low-cost panel material for walls Pee 
and ceilings. Masonite Standard and Tempered Presdwood ” 
also have great structural strength, resist hard use. Let us 
tell you how Masonite Hardboards can make your store a 248 
show place—mail the coupon! by 























Interior walls and ceilings — Standard or Tempered 
Presdwood,* Panelwood.* 


Counter fronts—Leatherwood, Tempered or Black 
Tempered Presdwood. 


Counter and table tops—Tempered or Black Tem- y I 
pered Presdwood, Leatherwood. ap 


Case ends and backs — Standard Presdwood, Panel- 9 | 
wood. ‘ 4 
Displays—Leatherwood, Standard or Tempered Sak. 
Presdwood. 


Fitting booths —Leatherwood, Standard or Tem- 
pered Presdwood, Panelwood. 


Marquees—Tempered Presdwood. 
© Exterior sign —Tempered Presdwood. 
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*Trade-marks Peg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
“Masonite” signifies that 
Masonite Corporation is the 
source of the product 
=aeeacenanae aan ee een ee eaeenaaanece 


MASONITE A, CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET . CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about Masonite Hardboards. I am particu- 
larly interested in: 





-| Home 


_ | Commercial building [ ] Factory 
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There are 19 types and thicknesses of Masonite Hardboards for 1000 uses See Your Local Lumber Dealer! 
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subversive activities were awaiting 
deportation to their home coun- 
tries. 

An estimated ten times as many 
immigration law evaders have not 
been caught. Of the 3,500 ordered 
out, 2,133 are from countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and 88 are 
convicted subversives. Iron Cur- 
tain countries enjoy embarrassing 
this country by refusing to accept 
such citizens. 

So they remain in this country, 
only about half of them even under 
bond. While awaiting deportation, 
Gerhart Eisler, the communist 
leader, went on across country lec- 
ture tour; Carl Aldo Marzani 
joined a university faculty, and 
Alger Hiss, who cannot be deport- 
ed, was guest speaker at conven- 
tions. 

The State Department’s pass- 
port division says that frauds are 
discovered in less than one per 
cent of a year’s 250,000 passports. 
Colors were changed from red to 
green in 1941, and the old tricks 
of counterfeiting or substituting 
photographs are difficult. 

That does not block an efficient 
subversive organization, however, 
and the frauds it puts over are sel- 
dom in the one per cent discovered. 

A spy organization prepares by 
obtaining the names and vital 
data of various men and women 
who have died or moved. Census 
bureau or county records show 
they are native born. The time 
comes when an agent needs a pass- 
port, either in New York to go 
abroad or, if abroad, from an 
American consulate. The organiza- 
tion consults its files and decides 
the data collected on a missing in- 
dividual in Chicago, for instance, 
suits this agent—age, height, color 
of hair and eyes, etc. 

The information is forwarded to 
the agent who in this instance will 
apply for a passport in New York. 
He provides his own photograph 
for the application but uses the 
data and signs the name of the 
other man. 

Setting up a spy network is 
arduous. 

Assumed party names, contacts 
with only the adjoining link in the 
network to pass along orders or 
information, constantly changed 
meeting places, conceal operations. 
A spy organization may have many 
networks in a country, each work- 
ing independently and with its 
own chief. Over all is the organiza- 
tion director. Even a chief may not 
know the director, making con- 
tacts through an intermediary. 

The director sends home the 
sought-after information, distrib- 
utes the orders and pays workers. 
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Even if a director is nabbed, or 
a network chief, or half a dozen 
spies, the demoralization of the 
organization may be only tempor- 
ary. Another takes the place of the 
missing key man and the gaps are 
filled. ; 

No nation is ever free of spies 
but our counterintelligence or- 
ganizations wage unrelenting war 
on them. Laws cannot substitute 
for vigilance and sanity in the 
spy hunter’s code. Their proposals 
are: 


1. Make investigations of loyal- 
ty and subversive activities a re- 
sponsibility of established organ- 
izations, the FBI for civilians. 


2. Abolish high officials’ politi- 
cal privilege to ignore an investi- 
gation, but do not deny an indi- 
vidual’s right to a public or private 
hearing if desired. 


3. Create a nonpartisan review 
board to conduct hearings and 
decide all loyalty cases instead of 
leaving decisions to heads of de- 
partments and agencies. 


4. Classify supporters and spon- 
sors of subversives not cleared by 
investigation as accessories. 


5. Make clear to scientists and 
teachers that freedom of opinions 
and research does not include 
freedom to traffic with other gov- 
ernments. 


6. Investigate employes or offi- 
cials of government and of private 
concerns with federal contracts 
who have access to confidential 
subjects. 


7. Acquaint young people with 
the political and social theories of 
all nations but emphasize how 
they work or fail when put into 
practice. 


8. Enact more severe penalties 
for subversive activity, including 
repeal of the statute of limitations, 


9. Fingerprint applicants for 
passports to leave the country or 
for visas to enter. (This was dis- 
continued after the war.) 


10. Instead of extending uni- 
form diplomatic privilege and im- 
munity to all countries, limit each 
to what it grants our diplomatic 
establishments as _ to _ location, 
travel, personnel and other privi- 
leges. The same reciprocity would 
apply to nationals of other coun- 
tries. 


11. Less official secrecy about 
trivialities and pompous routine 
and more frankness with the pub- 
lic about its own business. 


Security organizations, civilian 
and military, will uncover subver- 
Sives if their efforts are not 
thwarted by politicians and sym- 
pathizers in high places. Our sci- 
entists, engineers and industrial- 
ists have given the United States 
world leadership in new ideas and 
production. 

They can be depended on to keep 
it there. 

The nation cannot survive, how- 
ever, if the people are to be terri- 
fied continually by dangers which 
do not exist and which could be 
met effectively if they did arrive. 































“Congratulations, Mr. Schmaltz. Is it a boy or a girl?” 
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Quiet — 
Watch Hospital 


Tex white front of the Tic-Toc 
Watch Hospital in Cleveland 
promptly puts you in a Clinical 
frame of mind. The hospital at- 
mosphere is heightened further by 
such window display features as 
small white beds in which rest 
watches and clocks of all descrip- 
tions. Clean white settings give a 
dispensary background to the 
timepieces, watch bands, wallets 
and cigarette lighters which serve 
there as patients. 

Inside the hospital you find “Dr.” 
Harry Chudakoff, appropriately 
clad in white jacket, busily per- 
forming some ticklish watch re- 
pair operation. As a matter of fact, 
you discover that you are sur- 
rounded by white—walls, ceiling 
and showcases. 

Responsible for the establish- 
ment are two ex-GI’s, Harry Chud- 
akoff and Ray Brenner. Before the 
war, Chudakoff had held a variety 
of jobs, but after his five years of 
service, he decided to try the watch 
repair field. Taking advantage of 
the GI Bill, he attended Western 
Pennsylvania Horological Insti- 
tute, then gained practical experi- 
ence by taking watches and clocks 
into his home and repairing them. 

Last fall, he and Brenner began 
making plans for the shop. Ray, 
whose training had been in radio 
work and journalism, became en- 
thusiastic and the two men opened 
the ‘‘hospital’’ shortly before 
Christmas. 

Located on one of Cleveland’s 
main thoroughfares, the Tic-Toc 
shop’s unique display attracts 
much attention. 

The “hospital’s” staff has dis- 
covered that many visitors like to 
carry the pretend-atmosphere in- 
to their conversations. It’s not un- 
usual for a customer to inquire, 
“How much will this operation 
cost?” and then to ask that his 
patient be well taken care of. 

Present plans call for an am- 
plifier to be installed in the store, 
attached to a large outside clock. 
The big clock’s usual ticking then 
will be loud enough to attract at- 
tention of passing traffic, remind- 
ing one and all that this is where 
clocks and watches are made to 
sound off with the chronometric 
beat of well-being—a clear and 
healthy ticktock. 

—LEE RICHARD HAYMAN 
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For pleasure before business 





take the family along... 





see the Pacific 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 


| on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
| speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 
rine wonderland. 
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Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 


Northwest from 


THE 5 / OLYMP/AN 
€ 


Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 
too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerfu! Tip Top Grill car. 


You’ll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We’ll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, I]linois. 


Wonderful for sleep- 
ing, bedrooms also 
open to form connect- 
ing suites for families 
or business groups. 
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ACORNS OF IWDUSTRY 
E ithe Soft Drink Business 


Mosr of us have never even 
heard of the gentlemen. But last 
year, every American drank an av- 
erage of 166.4 toasts to the memo- 
ries of two obscure early nine- 
teenth century Philadelphians. 

That’s our average consumption 
of cola, root beer, ginger ale and 
assorted soft drinks—and the Phil- 
adelphians, one, Townsend Speak- 
man, a druggist, and the other, 
Philip Syng Physick, a physician 
with a fitting name, were the 
“fathers” of this 25,000,000,000 bot- 
tle a year industry (with its 7,000 
bottling plants, almost 100,000 em- 
ployes and $820,000,000 total in- 
vestment). 

Dr. Physick was the student. He 
had read the epoch-making pam- 
phlet written by the great English 
scientist, Joseph Priestley, dealing 
with the impregnating of ordinary 
water with “fixed air” (later called 


he said, “I’d like to prescribe this 
Aqua Acidi Carbonici—if you can 
make it.” 

Speakman followed Priestley’s 
directions for making a pneumatic 
trough; then succeeded in mixing 
the gas and water. On sipping the 
resultant charged water, however, 
he discovered its taste ranged 
between vile and insipid. 

He decided to add a little fruit 
juice, to make it more palatable— 
and, immediately, the soft drink 
industry was born. 

The fruit-flavored beverage was 
a great success. Dr. Physick came 
back again and again on behalf of 
his patients—and soon Speakman 
was selling it to all comers. He was 
not commercial-minded, however, 
neglecting even to patent his proc- 
ess of manufacturing the gas from 
sulphuric acid and sodium bicar- 
bonate. 





carbon dioxide). He knew scien- 
tists had been trying for years to 
recreate artificially the natural 
mineral waters that European doc- 
tors had been prescribing for cen- 
turies as a cure for their patients’ 
gastric ailments. 

One day in 1807, Dr. Physick 
brought a copy of Priestley’s pam- 
phiet to Speakman’s apothecary 
shop, on Second and Market 
Streets. “Some of my patients are 
suffering from stomach disorders,” 
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Others, however, were quick tosee 
the possibilities. His apprentice, 
John Hart, began to sell carbon- 
ated beverages on his own 
throughout Philadelphia—and in 
1809, Joseph Hawkins, a Baltimor- 
ean, and two Charleston, S. C., 
druggists, Charles D. Simons and 
Jean D. Riondel, obtained patents 
for separate methods of “saturat- 
ing water with carbonic acid gas of 
fix’d air.” 

During the early nineteenth 


century, these and other pop 
pioneers did a thriving but purely 
local business. Their emphasis was 
altogether medicinal. Flavors were 
added only to disguise the medi- 
cinal taste and trade names were 
all antiseptic-sounding—Spark- 
ling Phosphade Ferrozodone, 
Heodont and Phosphodone, Quin- 
ada, Voldat and Vigorine. 

Gradually, however, the emphasis 
became gastronomic. People who 
made no pretext of having any in- 
ternal difficulties began buying the 
various beverages simply because 
they tasted good—and by the post- 
Civil War era, the various Vigor- 
ines and Phosphodones were re- 
placed by Lime Juice Champagnes, 
Strawberry Punches, French Cur- 
rant Cuisiniers and ginger ales. 

By the 1880’s it was a sizable 
industry, though still localized. 
There were more than 520 different 
establishments, with a combined 
capital of $2,969,561 and uncounted 
hundreds of products. Ginger ale, 
birch beer and Sarsaparilla were 
the favorite drinks. Bottling was 
done by hand, bottles were hand- 
blown (and usually green-colored, 
a carryover from French wine 
bottles), with lips that were some- 
times thin, sometimes thick—and 
the stoppers used were universally 
unsatisfactory. 

These included ordinary corks, 
set in by mallet (the name “pop” 
came from the sound made when 
you removed one of these cork 
stoppers)—also, agate stoppers, 
expanding stoppers you pulled out 
with a small, attached chain and 
the famous lightning stopper, a 
glass cover held down by wire, not 
unlike a modern canning jar. None 
of these, however, could be counted 
on to seal in effectively the flavor 
and effervescence of your drink. 

But in 1886, there began a series 
of mechanical developments that 
launched this infant local industry 
into the big-time national picture. 
First, a patent was filed for a me- 
chanical glass blower, which meant 
bottlers could now control the size 
and shape of their containers. 

Then, two years later, Jacob 
Baur, a Terre Haute, Ind., druggist, 
borrowed $75,000, moved to Chi- 
cago, set up the predecessor of the 
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giant Liquid Carbonic Corporation | 
and sold his first cylinder of liquid 
earbonic gas. Now, soft drink 
manufacturers were provided with 
a standardized, easily transport- 
able product they could count on. 

Even more important, in 1892, 
William Painter, a Baltimorean, 
patented a new type of stopper 
which he called “Crown Cork.” 
This, of course, was the present- 
day tin-type cap with the perfor- 
ated crown shape and inner cork | 
lining (originally, to keep the 
metallic taste from the drink). 

At first, most bottle manufactur- | 
ers figured Crown Cork was just 
another false alarm and refused to 
make the new, thin-lipped bottle 
which was required to make the 
cap fit. But Painter forced them 
into production by running ads 
listing firms that would accept or- 
ders for his type of bottle and, 
through his New England repre- 
sentative, King Gillette (later, 
Gillette Razors), giving free, with 
every order of Crown Corks, sev- 
eral gross of the thin-lipped bot- 
tles (which he himself ordered and 
paid for). 

By 1897, Crown Cork had caught 
on and the soft drink manufac- | 
turers, assured for the first time 
there would be no deviation in | 
their products once they got them 
into the bottles, began working to- 
ward obtaining uniform quality of 
their extracts and national recog- 
nition for their brand names. 

Previously, in 1886, Coca-Cola 
and Dr. Pepper had made their re- 
spective modest starts—antedated 
only by Moxie, which was sold as 
a “nerve food” during the early 
1880’s. 

Coca-Cola’s history is almost too 
well-known to bear repetition. | 
John S. Pemberton, an Atlanta 
druggist, first concocted the syrup 
in his backyard and brought a 
jugful to another druggist, Willis 
Venable, to try out among his cus- 
tomers. 

Still another Atlanta druggist, 
Asa Candler, bought out Pember- 
ton for $1,750, peddled “‘coke” (the 
nickname, in public use for years, 
was not accepted by the company 
itself until 1941) first as a “brain 
food and intellectual beverage,” | 
then, a headache cure and finally 
aS an enjoyable drink in its own 
right. He plastered the nation with 
Signs, magazine ads, millions of 
free fans and, in 1919, sold out for 
$25,000,000. 

Dr. Pepper, today Coca-Cola’s | 
runner-up in the South, was start- | 
ed in Waco, Texas, by a druggist | 
who had once lost his suit for the | 
hand of the daughter of a doctor 
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Att Over THe Wortp- 
Sy it with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





The meaningful remembrance of 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE can be speeded iS 

° ps i 

anywhere to relatives and friends. 


Our 15.000 Interflora members 





give worldwide service. tn . 
a i Terrrio* 
Prices as low as $5.00. — 


Look for this Emblem. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lofayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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named Pepper in a neighboring 
state. When Waco wags learned 
this, they quickly dubbed his prod- 
uct “Dr. Pepper.” 

Pepsi-Cola grew out of the re- 
fusal of the Loft Candy Stores in 
New York to serve Coca-Cola at 
their fountains. Loft bought up the 
tiny Pepsi-Cola Company for $12,- 
000 and began plugging its “12- 
ounce bottle.” 

Prohibition gave the industry a 
boost. Numerous beverages that 
could be used as “mixes” began hit- 
ting the market. In 1923, Canada 
Dry, the ailing American out- 
growth of a Toronto company, was 
first touted as “the Champagne of 


Ginger Ales.” Other ginger ales en- 
tered the field during the 1920’s 
and when Prohibition ended, they 
were openly advertised as “good 
mixers.” 

Today, there are approximately 
100 soft drinks with some degree 
of national distribution—plus an 
uncountable number of purely 
local ones. Despite the wide-scale 
national distribution and the fact 
that it is America’s thirty-first in- 
dustry, soft drinks are essentially 
small business. Manufacturers 
wisely scatter their syrup plants 
throughout the land and ship the 
syrup out to small bottlers who add 
carbonated water and sugar and 


ship in turn to local sales outlets 
Most of these bottling plants serye 
areas of 600 square miles each, 
most employ less than five people 
each and almost 60 per cent are 
located in towns of populations be- 
tween 2,000 and 25,000. 

It would appear to a mere soft 
drink imbiber, whether he lives in 
Florida (and drinks a bottle of as- 
sorted pop exactly once every 23 
hours and 57 minutes) or in New 
York (only once every 82 hours and 
19 minutes), that the point of na- 
tional satiation may be near. But 
the bottlers tell you, “We haven't 
even started yet!” 

—PavuL E. DEUTSCHMaAN 





Where Work is a Pleasure 


(Continued from page 31) 
shop in the community that had 
known me as a fairly rich man. I 
didn’t want friends to give me busi- 
ness out of sympathy. 

“So we loaded everything we 
owned into a trailer, piled into the 
car, and headed east for a fresh 
start. We inspected town after 
town, eating up the few hundred 
dollars I’d been able to borrow. And 
at last we struck Port Washington. 
We all liked the place. We liked its 
friendly, unhurried atmosphere. 
And we found a house we could get 
with an incredibly low down-pay- 
ment. We took it and converted the 
lower floor to a workshop. 

“In order to raise some immedi- 
ate cash, we went around, the five 
boys and myself, looking for furni- 
ture to repair. Happily, we got quite 
a bit—mostly old chairs. I think 
people liked the novelty of dealing 
with a whole family of craftsmen. 
After a time, when we'd built upa 
modest repair business, we ven- 
tured into building furniture of our 
own design—and when that caught 
on, we knew exactly where we were 
heading. We’ve now been in Port 
Washington some 20 years. And by 
using our combined craftsmanship 
in architecture, sculpture, wood 
carving, painting, and cabinet- 
making, we’ve been able to accept 
all kinds of commissions.” 

Of course, the modest home 
workshop long since has been 
shifted to a modern industrial 
plant. Since no creative undertak- 
ing seemed beyond the abilities of 
this gifted household, they never 
hesitated to bid for work. And they 
got it—from clients as distantly 
separated as Louis D. Leighton, 
motion picture producer in Holly- 
wood; the May Company in Cleve- 
land; Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh; 
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and John Wanamaker in New York. 
One client owned an estate in 
Maine, where he loved to hunt and 
fish. He wanted to refurnish his 
home in a manner that would ex- 
press his personal tastes. So the 
Wood family responded by build- 
ing furniture whose woods con- 
tained hand-carved panels—hunt- 
ing scenes, fishing scenes—all 
based on the purchaser’s hobbies. 
That created a kind of fad. Since 
seeing it, scores of people have 
asked for furniture which would 
Similarly express their own lives! 


“A government is a group of men 
organized to sell protection to the 
inhabitants of a limited area at 
monopolistic prices.” 

—Maxwell Anderson 


But none of this is done hastily. 
Every item is the product of lei- 
surely, painstaking care. The one 
word Albert Wood has stressed 
through the years of growth has 
been craftsmanship. In an article 
he wrote for Liturgical Arts after 
doing a church interior, he said: 

“.. . all men are either crafts- 
men or cogs. For craftsmanship 
may be found in a sonnet, or ina 
song; in a well-tended farm, or in 
a piece of sculpture; in a homespun 
suit, or in a loaf of home-made 
bread; no less than in the creation 
of a cathedral.” 

By that rule they all live: what- 
ever they produce must be the 
ultimate expression of their com- 
bined skills, no matter how long 
it may take to produce it. Haste 
and craftsmanship, they insist, 
cannot go hand in hand. 

Though they now employ skilled 


workers, all original designs are 
still made by the family. They do 
their planning and execution with 
all of them gathered around a work 
table, whether designing a teak- 
wood box or a factory. Often 
Gardner Wood, the sculptor, will 
make a model in clay; the rest of 
the family will stand around to 
criticize and add their own ideas. 
Paul, the painter, is regarded as 
the final authority on all matters 
relating to color. Francis is arbiter 
in the choice of woods. And over 
the entire enterprise hangs the 
paternal direction of Albert Wood. 

“What’s the most interesting 
job you ever undertook?” I asked. 

That made the five sons and the 


father smile at one another. Albert | 


Wood answered: 

“The current job, whatever it 
may be, is always the most inter- 
esting. Right now, for instance, 
we’re trying something we’ve never 
attempted before. And it’s proving 
to be fascinating—though we’ve all 
had to do weeks of research in 
preparation for it.” 

Temple Beth-el of Great Neck, 
he explained, had built a new 
school and auditorium. It required 
a new pulpit and ark, the lattera 
compartment with sliding doors to 
contain the scrolls of the Torah. 
Dr. Jacob Philip Rudin, rabbi of 
Temple Beth-el, had asked the 
Woods to undertake its design and 
construction. It was, naturally, to 
be built for the ages. 

“The sliding doors,’’ Wood said, 
“were to contain eight panels, each 
to symbolize a Jewish holiday. 
These were to be hand-carved in 
mahogany and walnut. Well, we'd 
done a good deal of church work, 
but none in synagogues. So my sons 
and I, accepting this as a chal- 
lenge, began by doing Hebraic re- 
search in museums. With the help 
of Dr. Rudin we became scholars 
of a sort, for we had to understand 
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tlets the significance of everything we 
ainda carved. It’s a job that will take at 
a least three months of concerted 
— effort. But it’s a genuine test of 
+ craftsmanship, and we're all 
‘ a steeped in it with the deepest sense 
| of excitement.” 

soft There, understandably, is one of 
es in the delights of the unique business 
f as- the Woods have established—the 
‘y 28 fact that they never know what 


New their next project is to be. A few 
s and weeks ago they completed the fur- 
f na- nishing of a Sands Point estate, 
But constructing every piece of furni- 
ven't ture with woods obtained from the 
trees on that particular Sands 
Point bit of land. They had scarce- 
ly finished that commission when | 
—— a woman requested that they pro- | 
duce a small humidor for her hus- | 
band—carving a picture of the 
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} are family home on its top! 

*y do I’ve frequently gone through the 

with plant, escorted by all six Woods; 

work inspecting lathes and marveling at 

eak- the intricate designs for future 

ften work—enough of it to fill many 

eal months for all of these craftsmen. 

st 0 

id to | i r - 
deas. How. I once asked, do they ta ni arming 
‘das reconcile their own unhurried way 

tters of doing business with the onrush | — . 
biter of the machine age? Do they | 

over feel like throw-backs to another | 

B. century? Isn’t there something | 


' anachronistic about all this? 
sting Albert Wood explained their 
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Grass Seed is His Business 


(Continued from page 39) 
grows. The grower of the seed re- 
lied for the purity of his crop upon 
his selection of the pure seed and 
protection against cross polleniza- 
tion that he could rig up. If a solid 
planted field matured with a lot of 
strangers in it, the seed grower 
had only one alternative—to har- 
vest the crop he had planned to 
sell for 50 cents a pound, as hay at 
a few dollars a ton. 

To beat this situation, Wagner 
planted his grass in four rows, 28 
inches apart and 100 yards in 
length. Doing it this way he could 
see what was going on. 

With the one of his four sons who 
farms with him he established a 
watch over the growing crop. For- 
eign grasses showed between the 
rows. Wagner and his son person- 
ally pushing hand cultivators, cut 
out all trespassers. But cultiva- 
tors could go only within three 
inches on each side of the row. The 
rest was a hand job of weeding. On 
his hands and knees, Howard Wag- 
ner ripped out the weeds and 
grasses that nestled close to the 
pure stock. It brought taunts from 
his neighbors accustomed to put- 
ting in their wheat crops, waiting 
for them to come up and then cut- 
ting them. One stopped by while 
Wagner was grubbing out a row 
and told him that any man was 
daffy that would work like a China- 
man to get a yield of crested wheat 
seed. 

Wagner’s first crop came up. He 
stood by awaiting the verdict of 
the first and most important test 
he had to pass, one given by the 
state agents who certify the seed. 
Their job is twofold. They check 
the field while it is in growth and 
note the amount of foreign grasses 
in the pure seed. Their second 
work comes after the harvest when 
they test the seed for purity of 
stock and germination. But their 
primary rating is based on their 
field inspection; and no editor of 
a social register keeps a more 
snobbish eye on the heritage of his 
aristocratic entries than do the 
certification officials. When they 
inspected Howard Wagner’s first 
row crop they found no social 
climbers. Plus that the best at har- 
vesting was 99 per cent germina- 
tion and 100 per cent purity. 

From then on Wagner was on his 
way. He acquired more land and 
tried out many different types of 
grasses for both lawns and forage. 
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Always keeping his eye on the re- 
gion in which the seed was to be 
used, he tested his seed stock in 
other parts of the country under 
adverse conditions and then grew 
only the seed that met the de- 
mands of the area in which it was 
to grow. He continued to expand 
until he has produced more than 
30 types of grasses. Alta fescue, 
blue grass, creeping fescue, high- 
land bent and many others make 
his crops that he plants on 1,000 
acres. 

As Wagner succeeded in the first 
few crops, farmers who had 
thought he was certainly making 
a living the hard way came around 
to putting in his profitable crop. 
Now scores of farmers are putting 
in the grass seed that makes the 
valley the largest producer of grass 
seed in the United States. 

Wagner’s production of seed put 
him naturally in the business of 
cleaning it. After his first crops he 
rented space in an apple ware- 
house where he put in a small 
cleaning machine, which, when 
harvest came around again he had 
to dig out from behind the apple 
crates. Today his storage and 
cleaning plant occupy not only the 
whole of the old apple warehouse 
but two other larger buildings, all 
connecting and totaling 25,000 feet 
of floor space. 

At this plant the seed is cleaned 
and sacked in 100 pound bags, the 
certification officials put on the 
blue seal and the crop is off in car- 
load lots to wholesalers and dis- 


tributors throughout the nation, 
These people in turn package and 
mark it for their trade. But Wag. 
ner is through with it when the 
carload lot takes off. 

Today he keeps trying better 
seeds and improving his land 
and keeping out of traps. One 
threatened last year when the na- 
tion suffered from drought. At the 
end of the growing season he 
started to put down a well for over- 
head irrigation just in case it 
should happen next year. The well 
project is typical of Wagner’s 
career. 

“I thought if we got water at 
300 gallons a minute and didn’t 
have to lift it over 50 feet we would 
be all right,” he said. “I picked up 
some water at 150 feet, put it ina 
test pump but I figured we would 
have to lift it too far. So I told my 
friend who was drilling to go on 
down.” 

At 680 feet he got more water but 
the pressure didn’t have the zip 
that Wagner was looking for. By 
this time the more objective 
neighbors were suggesting that he 
quit. But Wagner, measuring the 
cost of lifting the water, went on. 
He can show you the bits of trees 
and fossils that were disgorged as 
the drill went down through. He 
hit 1,087 feet—simultaneously 
hard rock. Water gushed out. 
Wagner took a look at the flow and 
calculated the pressure wouldn’t 
irrigate more than 100 feet on its 
own power. He had one of his per- 
ennial decisions to make, should 
he take half a loaf or take a try 
for a whole. 

His associates when they looked 
at the bubbling flow from the six- 
inch pipe suggested that there was 




















“If you were the least bit considerate, you'd 


pay some attention to my ignoring of you” 
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enough water with the help of a | 
pump to irrigate his land. Wagner | 
felt a bit contrary to it. Taking a | 


chance on sacrificing the water he 
already had, he pitched in again. 
He hit more hard rock. Again his 
friends said quit. Wagner was 
agreeing with them to himself but 
kept on. Thirty-two feet later the 
devil was to pay. Wagner had wa- 
ter all over the place. It roared out 
at the rate of 4,000 gallons a min- 
ute. Wagner put a bulldozer on to 
make a ditch to the nearest stream. 
When he gets it harnessed he has 


pressure to irrigate all of his land | 


in a radius of a mile and a half. 
Out of his experiences Wagner 

looks to the future of the seed pro- 

ducing business. He takes a bullish 


view of it for the next ten years. | 
“Although the seed for lawns will | 


probably run about even for the 
next five years the demand for 
forage grass is going to climb,” he 


told me. “The work which has been | 


done by the Agriculture Conserva- 


tion Program in helping farmers | 


throughout the country in putting | 


in new pastures and improving 
their own has created a demand 


for seed that will grow a crop and | 


protect the soil against erosion.” 


He ALSO pointed out another 


strong bullish factor. The with- | 
drawal of around 30,000,000 acres | 
from allotment crop-wheat, corn, | 
cotton and others means there is | 


that much land that should go into 


grass production both to make a | 


paying crop and to save the soil. 
This year Howard Wagner still 
is looking ahead, and put more 
than half of his land in grass that 
can be used to supply the urgent 
need for grass seed which the 
State Production and Marketing 
Administration people say exists. 
What makes Howard Wagner 
tick in the face of things that 
block his way? I don’t know but 
perhaps an incident that came up 
while Wagner and I were on our 
way to see the well will help. The 


valley was engaged in sweating out | 


the worst blizzard in 57 years. 
We tried at least ten roads, all 


blocked. After a circuitous ride | 


only a mile separated us from the 


well. We came on a drift that was | 


putting on the act of being treach- 
erous. Car tracks in the snow 
showed where a car had turned 
around and retreated only a short 
time before. Wagner looked at the 
tracks, assured me, “I ordinarily 
don’t take much chances with 
show. But we are so close to the 
well I hate to give up.” With that 
he stepped on the gas and we in- 


Spected the well which we had set 


out to do. 
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Here's a Plan that can Increase your 


Working Capital 20%, 30%, 40% or More 


ANY COMPANIES are finding it diffi- 
Maat to “make ends meet” as they 
strive to take full advantage of the 
current high level of business activity 
and, at the ‘same time, make intelli- 
gent, long-range plans which a growing 
population and an expanding economy 
seem to justify. 

If that’s your problem .. . if you can 
use more money to make more money 

. - get in touch with us now. 

Commercial Credit is not interested 
in becoming a partner in your business, 
nor will we buy or help you sell stocks 
or bonds. But we do have a proposal 
which has given manufacturers 
and wholesalers all the advantages of 
these ways of securing capital without 


many 


the disadvantages. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 
. and more than 300 other financing offices 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6. . 


If our recommendation fits your situa- 
tion, the extra Working Capital can be 
made available in a few days. You retain 
complete control over ownership, manage- 
ment, profits. There are no preliminary 
fees, commissions, etc., and you will find 
our costs are in line with the value of the 
extra cash to you. You use Commercial 
Credit cash as long as you need it, but 
you are not saddled with costs when 
your need for money is down. 


If you are an executive in a manu- 
facturing or wholesaling business who 
can put more money to work at a profit, 
just say, “Send me complete information 
about plan referred to in Nation’s 
Business.’ Phone, write or wire the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office listed below. 


® Chicago 6 


in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
eye 


Capital and Surplus Ov 
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Who Banks 


(Continued from page 42) 
and some wealthy individuals and 
estates; but American corpora- 
tions account for more of its de- 
posits than all other sources put 
together. 

Serving these customers, Mor- 
gan’s not only takes their deposits 
and makes loans, but gives invest- 
ment advice, deals in foreign ex- 
change and letters of credit, serves 
as transfer agent for the stocks 
of corporations and as corporation 
trustee on bond indentures, as 
paying agent for dividends, and as 
executor and trustee in all capaci- 
ties. 

Time was, of course, when the 
House of Morgan had fingers in 
many other financial pies. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who became a junior 
partner in Dabney, Morgan & 
Company in 1864, held a consid- 
erably broader—and bolder—view 
of his functions as a banker than 
has anybody in the field, probably, 
before or since. Merging railroads, 
bringing together competing com- 
panies to form the vast United 
States Steel Corporation, and 
masterminding other far-reaching 
financial manipulations, he be- 
came the most powerful! financial 
figure in the world. His firm was 
the symbol of Wall Street. He took 
the more prosaic part of the bank- 
ing business so casually that he 
told a congressional committee in 
1912: “... Ido not compete for any 
deposits. I do not care whether 
they ever come. They come.” 

The second J. P. thought more 
of straight banking, though in 
succeeding to his father’s senior 
partnership in the firm he also 
succeeded to his reputation for fi- 
nancial power and influence—a 
reputation constantly enhanced 
by the diatribes of politicians to 
whom the names of Morgan and 
Wall Street always have been 
joined in anathema. This second 
J. P.’s announced purpose was to 
do “only a first-class business in a 
first-class way,” and, as mentioned 
earlier, he required “the proper 
introduction” of depositors. 

Under his regime, straight bank- 
ing became the largest part of the 
business, but the underwriting of 
securities—until the firm was 
forced by New Deal banking laws 
to give up this part of the business 
—ran straight banking a close 
second. In the 14 years before 1933, 
it headed underwriting combines 
which distributed $6,000,000,000 
worth of securities. 
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at Morgan’s 


The Banking Act of 1933 ended 
all that. Henceforth, the law de- 
creed, banking and security un- 
derwriting were to be divorced; no 
one firm could engage in both ac- 
tivities. J. P. Morgan & Company, 
like other firms operating in both 
fields, had to choose. It chose, re- 
luctantly, to give up the securities 
business and ultimately its mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

For a while, Morgan and his 
partners dared to hope that this 
was a passing political storm. But 
when an amendment to the law 
was defeated in 1935, they bowed 
to the inevitable. Three partners, 
including Henry S. Morgan, one of 
J. P.’s sons, withdrew from the 
firm, as did two from the asso- 
ciated Philadelphia house of 
Drexel & Company, and formed 
Morgan, Stanley & Company, to 
carry on the securities business 


“We can offer stability as well as 
security by taking full care of 
those who need and want govern- 
ment programs, without treating 
the butcher, the baker, the grocer 
and the manufacturer like so 
many children for whom Uncle 
Sam knows best. That is we can 
provide a floor of security below 
which no one would be permitted 
to fall, but we would not knock 
everyone down to the floor to 
prove the point.” 


—Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 


separately. The rest of the part- 
ners, including J. P.’s older son, 
Junius Spencer Morgan, settled 
down to straight banking. 

When the storm had first risen, 
H. L. Mencken had said of the firm: 
“There is in it something of the 
vast weight and imperturbability of 
the Rocky Mouartains, and it can 
no more be shaken by the barking 
of hick senators than the moon 
can be dissuaded from its courses 
by the baying of a hound.” But the 
sharp-tongued sage of Baltimore 
had underestimated political pow- 
er. The company was still, as he 
had described it, “one of the mas- 
sive and inescapable facts of 
American life,” but it was no long- 
er the House of Morgan of old—the 
institution to which Wall Street 
looked for participating leader- 
ship. It was now a bank. Period. 

It was still a private bank, more- 
over. This soon proved, under the 


new conditions, a handicap, }j 
could not, for instance, advertise 
for deposits, under New York law, 
nor pay interest on deposits of less 
than $7,500. “The bulk of our de. 
posits,” Morgan had told a cop. 
gressional committee in 1933, “has 


come from our having done work 


for some client, or because we are 
the paying agents for coupons, or 
the custodians of sinking funds.” 

If it was to rely solely on straight 
banking, it needed more latitude 
in seeking deposits. Even more im- 
portant, it could not, as a private 
bank, do trust work. In past years, 
it had willingly foregone this king 
of business; and it was largely be- 
cause Morgan’s sent so much trust 
work to certain other New York 
banks that these became known 


as “Morgan banks”—a tag which | 


reflected honor or infamy, depend- 
ing on the point of view. But now 
Morgan’s itself could use this busi- 
ness very handily. 

And so, in 1940, the transforma- 
tion of the House of Morgan moved 
another long step ahead, by in- 
corporation. It also ceased to bea 
private bank, and received a char- 
ter from the State of New York as 
a trust company. People still spoke 
with awe of “Morgan partners,” 
and in the bank Morgan was still 
“the Senior”; but the partnership, 
under law, no longer existed. Mor- 
gan was board chairman; Thomas 
W. Lamont was executive commit- 
tee chairman; George Whitney, 


president; the others, as in any | 


bank, were vice presidents. 

In 1942, the transformation be- 
came complete with an offering of 
stock to the public. When it had 
been incorporated, all the stock— 
200,000 shares at a par value of 
$100—had been taken up by the 
former partners, members of their 
families and close associates. Now, 
to broaden the ownership and 
establish a market value, most of 
the large stockholders contributed 
to a pool of shares for public sale. 
The market value was established 
at approximately $206 a share, and 
the New York Times commented: 
“Now anyone with $206 can be- 
come a ‘Morgan partner,’ can at- 
tend the annual meeting, elect 
directors and discuss the affairs of 
‘our company.’ ”’ 

Theoretically, this was true, bul 
Morgan’s took no chances on at- 
quiring the wrong kind of ass0- 
ciates. The New York Post reported 
that Smith Barney & Co., through 
whom the stock was offered, wa 
investigating would-be buyers, and 
wouldn’t sell to anyone who didn’t 
pass muster. Nevertheless, 540 new 
owners—individuals, institutions 
and estates—did become patt- 
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owners of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Inc.; and four subsequent distribu- 
tions, together with gifts, bequests 
and private sales, have broadened 
the present ownership to include 
more than 1,600 stockholders. 
They are seemingly a properly 
reverent group. At the first annual 
meeting in January, 1943, Morgan 
—then with only about two more 


months to live—prepared for an | 
inquisition, with sheafs of docu- | 


ments and reports, as did Lamont 
and Whitney. For the first time in 
the bank’s history, people were 


entitled to come and ask for an | 
accounting of how the business | 


was being run. The meeting was 
held in the sedately impressive 
poard room on the second floor of 
the bank, with its high, dark 
paneling, open fireplace, 
carpet and portraits of J. Pierpont 


thick | 


and the second J. P. at either end | 
of the room. But only a handful of | 


stockholders presented them- 


selves. And, after the official re- | 


ports had been read and the meet- 
ing thrown open to questions, 
nobody even peeped. 

The anticlimax was such a sur- 
prise to Morgan that it amounted 
almost to disappointment. “Next 
time,” he told newspapermen, 
“maybe we had better let you ask 
questions.” Coming from the se- 
verely aloof J. P. Morgan, who had 
avoided publicity all his life, this 
struck the reporters as a most re- 
markable suggestion. 

By the time of the next annual 


meeting, Morgan was no more, but | 


otherwise it was much the same 


sort of affair. One woman stock- | 
holder did commend the manage- 
ment for “magnificent work under | 


the lash of the Government,” but 
repeated invitations brought forth 
no questions, embarrassing or oth- 


erwise. And so it has gone in the | 


years since. To the devout of the 
Wall Street world, it is still almost 
unthinkable to question the acts of 
J.P. Morgan & Company. 

In many respects, the company 
cultivates this traditional way of 
thinking. The big, solid-looking 


banking house dominating the | 


corner of Wall and Broad Streets 
bears no legend of any kind except 
the street number, 23. J. P. Morgan 
once explained this with the lofty 
comment: “I think most people 
know the address.” He meant, of 
course, most people who mattered. 
The same scorn for ostentation is 
reflected in the company’s cor- 
respondence, much of which is 
Carried on with letterheads and 
envelopes marked simply, “23 Wall 
Street, New York.” 





Yet to those who bank there, o1 
who have other business there, it is 














Handsome is as handsome does. The new Weathermaker, regarded as 
the most beautiful air conditioner in America, is just as well known for 
the exceptional air conditioning job it does. 


CONTROLLED COOLING—Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Comfort depends 
on a balance of temperature, humidity, 
ventilation and air motion. Only the 
Weathermaker offers Carrier Controlled 
Cooling plus the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— The compressor is her- 
metically sealed. The entire cabinet is 
insulated with Fiberglas. Carrier’s new 
QT Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distrib- 
ute air quietly and uniformly. 


THRIFTY TO RUN— Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step 
up operating efficiency and reduce elec- 
tric power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Telephone your Carrie: 
dealer, listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. He’ll be glad to give you the 
complete story on the new Carrier 
Weathermaker without obligation. You'll 
find real convenience in the low down 
payment and easy monthly installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 
ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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a much more human place, and 
less impersonal, than banks usual- 
ly are. And this, too, is part of the 
tradition that is consciously re- 
tained from the private banking 
days. It is taken for granted that 
those who come in are visitors 
worthy of receiving as much time 
as they may require. 

Most visitors to the bank are 
friends as well as customers, and 
get a cordial greeting inside as well 
as a deferential reception at the 
door. The senior officers have dig- 
nified private offices on the second 
floor, but almost never use them. 
They sit instead at old, roll-top 
desks in one corner room on the 
first floor, and frequently stroll out 
to meet a visitor with a handshake 
and a question about how things 
are in Columbus, California or 
Constantinople. 

George Whitney, the president, 





tall, thin, gray-haired and immac- 
ulate, a product of Groton and 
Harvard, now sits at the corner 
desk where Morgan sat, and runs 
the bank. At a parallel desk, sits 
white-haired, courtly R. C. Lef- 
fingwell, the board chairman, who 
shares policy responsibility with 
Whitney. A native New Yorker and 
a Yale man, Leffingwell was a Mor- 
gan lawyer before he became a 
partner, was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury during World War 
I, and is looked up to in Wall Street 
as an elder statesman pre-eminent 
in the field of monetary policy. 
Other former partners and se- 
nior officers—occupying similar 
roll-top desks—are Arthur M. An- 
derson, executive committee chair- 
man, a New Jerseyite who came up 
from the ranks and has been in the 
business since 1904; Charles D. 
Dickey, Philadelphian and Yale 


graduate, who was with Drexel & 
Company in the old days; Junius 
Morgan, a Harvard man like his 
father, and now head of the found- 
ing family; H. P. Davison, Groton 
and Yale, whose father, Harry P. 
Davison, was one of the best- 
known Morgan partners of the era 
of World War I; Thomas S. La- 
mont, Exeter and Harvard, son of 
Thomas W.; I. C. R. Atkin, Cana- 
dian-born expert of foreign ex- 
change; and Henry Clay Alexan- 
der. 

Alexander rates a paragraph by 
himself. As executive vice presi- 
dent and by general understand- 
ing, he is the heir apparent to the 
Morgan throne. Born in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., Alexander went to 
Yale, but only to study law; his rea] 
alma mater is Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. And it is only because he let 
the offer of a job with the law firm 





Companions 
for Hire 


HE HOTEL suite was large and 
the old gentleman lived in it quite 
alone. He phoned Dick Norell’s 
Keepsafe Companion Service with 
a request. He’d pay, he said, the 
regular $1 an hour fee if he could 
have some motherly woman come 
in and sit in one of the large rooms 
apart from him and merely make 
“small, homey noises.” 

Norell sent over one of his 
bonded, middle-aged employes. 
Obligingly she sat and rattled 
newspapers, clicked knitting nee- 
dles and one evening, made brave 
by the knowledge that this was her 
tenth “assignment” from her aged 
employer, whipped up a cake for 
him in the suite’s kitchen. 

The old man was delighted. “She 
makes the most comfortable 
noises,” he told Norell, “but I like 
it best when she tiptoes. Then I not 
only know there’s someone there; 
I know someone Knows /’m there.” 

This is but one of the hundreds 
of different jobs that 32 year old 
Dick Norell has unearthed for 
women past 40 through his Los 
Angeles Keepsafe Companion Serv- 
ice. Started only a year ago, 
Norell’s agency appears to be solv- 
ing one of the most painful aspects 
of the unemployment problem— 
finding decent, respectable jobs for 
mature women who have ability 
but get little chance to employ it 
in ordinary business channels. 

Today, Norell’s matching up of 
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the agency’s assignments—both 
the unusual and the mundane—to 
his roster of equally unusual per- 
sonnel is paying off handsomely, 
in money and good works for em- 
ployers and employes alike. 

Approximately 100 middle-aged 
women get regular work in the 
more routine of the agency’s as- 
signments—as tutors, baby sitters, 
reading companions, practical 
nurses, receptionists, mothers’ 
helpers, social secretaries and so 
on. These jobs form the backbone 
of the service. There are another 
100 or so women, in ages ranging 
from 35 to 63, who are listed for 
special jobs. 

















Among this latter group are so- 
cial register matrons whose cou- 
pon-clipping has slowed down; 
fashion editors emeritus; retired 
actresses looking for the equiva- 
lent of that chicken farm; cosmop- 
olites tired of globe-trotting; and 
educated widows needing income. 

Norell supplies social security 
and the number that goes with it 


to middle-aged women in great 
variety. The people on his “avail- 
able” list are bonded, healthy, cul- 
tured—and though they may be 
“plump” they’re never excitable. 
He charges his workers a small 
bonding fee, partly refundable, 
and a percentage of the $1 to $2 
an hour they earn. 

Business is promoted through 
telephone directory advertising, 
direct-mail and announcement 
cards in the city’s top hotels. Norell 
sees that his people are trained in 
first aid and in safety methods. 

To build his staff of middle-aged 
availables, Norell has interviewed 
more than 1,000 women. “I see ev- 
erybody,” he says. “I figure if 
they’ve spent carfare and gone 
through the mental anxiety of job 
hunting, they’re doing me a favor 
by coming down.” He accepts them 
as young as 28, but the past 40's 
are his favorites. 

Once Norell supplied a talented 
linguist who proposed in Portu- 
guese for a bashful suitor, but the 
less spectacular jobs are the bul- 
wark of his Keepsafe Companion 
Service. One benefactress sent one 
of Norell’s motherly employes out 
to a penniless couple in their 80’s 
who had returned home from hos- 
pital treatment and needed to be 
made comfortable—physically and 
mentally. 

“I Know I was supposed to stay 
only eight hours, until seven in the 
morning,” the employe told Norell 
the next day, “but I couldn’t bear 
to leave those fine old folks so I 
stayed until one p.m. And that was 
on me,” she added, with pride. 
—FAVIUS FRIEDMAN & JANE SPALDING 
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of the late John W. Davis dissuade | 
him from going back to Tennessee 
to practice law, that he is in Wall 
Street today. Working with Davis 
for the Morgan firm during the 
congressional investigations of the 
1930’s, he so impressed the Morgan 
partners that they brought him in- 
to the firm in 1939. His appoint- 
ment as executive vice president 
came last year. He’s still in his 40’s. 

But while young men advance, 
time and tradition keep pace. In 
a vault in a subbasement three 
floors underground are stored the 
old ledgers of years past, the en- 
tries executed in fine Spencerian 
penmanship. On an upper floor are 
modern automatic machines that 
draw 250,000 dividend checks with- 
out stopping, and check the list of 
payees at the same time; and au- 
tomatic stock transfer machines 
so new and revolutionary that 
other big banks have sent repre- 
sentatives to see them operate. 

There is nothing fogeyish about 
Morgan’s. It not only uses the most 
up-to-date devices; it also uses 
modern business psychology to get 
and keep the business. 

The top-lofty attitude of the el- 
der Morgan toward depositors long 
since has disappeared. Banking is 
a highly competitive business, 
Morgan officials will tell you, and | 
they now compete just as hard as| 
they know how for the kind of 
business they want. Back in 1933, | 





when they had to choose between | g\ 


straight banking and securities | 
underwriting, Morgan deposits | 
amounted to $360,000,000; current- | 
ly they approach twice that much. 
This does not make Morgan’s the 
biggest bank in the country, by any | 
means. As a matter of fact, 12 


banks in New York and 24 in the) 


country as a whole are bigger in 
volume of business. But Morgan’s 
is Morgan’s, and it would be a 
different institution if it ever un- 
dertook to do the sprawling, all- 


inclusive sort of business of the| 


bigger banks. 

I also happened to be at the 
bank one day after the regular 
morning staff meeting. It is at 
these meetings that the men of 
Morgan keep themselves so well 
posted that they have the reputa- 
tion of knowing more, usually, 
about what is going on in the 
world, at least in business and 
finance, than the newspapers do, 
often more than governments do. 
I asked one officer how they did it. 
“Primarily by exchanging infor- 
mation,” he said, “and, of course, 
our primary sources of informa- 
tion are our customers.” 

He smiled. “It’s a very exciting 
place to work.”’ 
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Yes, Father Knickerbocker, you’re going to have more water 


than ever before! Here, for example, are 15 fast-working 
Gardner-Denver Drifter Drills helping to speed the Downs- 
ville Dam project. 

A 26-mile tunnel—now being punched through solid rock 
with the aid of 108 pieces of Gardner-Denver equipment — 
will tap the 143,500,000,000 gallon reservoir this dam will 
create. 

Where speed is the watchword, Gardner-Denver rock drills, 
air compressors, pumps and other pneumatic equipment are 
first choice. 

Write us today for the facts. Gardner-Denver, Quincy, III. 


| SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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The Yegg and You 


(Continued from page 36) 
hurriedly, without looking back, it 
may be perfectly safe to follow 
them for a short distance and pick 
up some kind of clue. 

As soon as you can, call the 
police. Give them the description 
over the phone and, if you know, 
the method and direction of 
escape. Then, do not handle any- 
thing until the police arrive, since 
there is always the chance finger- 
prints may have been left. 

If there were customers in your 
place of business, ask them to re- 
main. If there are people on the 
outside who know something about 
this holdup, ask them to step in- 
side until the police arrive. They 
may be valuable witnesses. If you 
gather together a group of wit- 
nesses, ask them not to discuss the 
crime. If they do talk it over 
among themselves, they are likely 
to come up with a version which 
represents a mixture of their re- 
spective ideas. 

As soon as you can, write down 
a description. Also write down an 
account of just how the bandit op- 
erated. This may be particularly 
revealing to the police. Criminals 
often use the same methods in all 
their holdups. For example, some 
bandits always use a brown paper 
bag of a specific size to carry off 
the money. They may fold this 
bag, keeping it in an inside coat 
pocket, and toss it in the same 
manner to each of their victims. 
The police keep a record of these 
things, and your observation may 
give them just the information 
they need. 

Some business men keep a gun in 
their places of business. Don’t you 
do it. Roy Rogers might be able to 
shoot the gun out of the bad man’s 
hand from across the room, but if 
you try it, you will probably receive 
three slugs while you are figuring 
out how the thing works. That isn’t 
the only danger. The records of ev-- 
ery police department show there 
are a number of people killed each 
year by guns left lying around. A 
gun may give you a feeling of con- 
fidence, but it is confidence mis- 
placed. It will be necessary for you 
to reach for that gun while the 
criminal already has his out. Leave 
the guns to the police. 

There are some things, however, 
you can do to help protect your- 
self before a robbery occurs. One 
is to bank frequently. Don’t let the 
money pile up. If you keep large 
amounts of cash on hand, the in- 
formation soon gets around. If the 
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wrong guy hears about this, your 
picture and your name may be in 
the paper the next morning—per- 
haps in the obituary column. 
There are a few simple rules to 
follow in taking your money to the 
bank. First, avoid habits. Don’t 
take your deposit over at the same 
time every day or follow the same 
route. Alternate employes if you 
can. Bandits like nice, reliable busi- 
ness men. Bandits like to know 
they always have a couple hundred 
dollars available at the corner of 
Fourth and Walnut Street at 1:3214 
p.m. every afternoon. You may 
want to escort your money. If you 
do, don’t permit the escort to walk 
with the messenger, for one man 
can hold them both up at the 
same time. Have the escort follow 

















the messenger. The distance be- 
tween them will vary with the size 
of the crowds encountered. If the 
streets are crowded, the escort 
should keep close; if they are not 
crowded, he could drop back 30 or 
40 feet. If you use an automobile, 
try to use a different automobile 
from time to time. If your police 
department is cooperative, and if 
it has enough officers to give you 
the service, ask for an escort. It un- 
doubtedly won’t be able to give you 
an escort every day, but many de- 
partments will when you have an 
unusually large sum of money. 
Talk your problems over with your 
local chief of police. Ask him to 
give you an escort occasionally, 
even when you do not have an 
especially large amount of money. 
This sort of thing keeps the 
criminals guessing. They never 
know what they will encounter. 
They are more likely to hold up a 
sure thing than a business man 
who keeps them guessing. 

If you have more than one en- 
trance to your place of business, 
lock up any entrances which can 
be closed without hurting your 


business. You will often find side 
and back doors rarely used by 
customers are perfect entrances 
and exits for criminals. 

Many holdups occur just before 
opening hours in the morning, at 
noon, or at closing time. Be par. 
ticularly cautious at these times 
When you open up in the morning, 
look around the immediate neigh- 
borhood for any suspicious-look- 
ing people. Don’t wait until you 
are right at the door to take this 
look-around. There may be some- 
one waiting for you with a gun. If 
you do suspect anyone, call the 
police. Any good police depart- 
ment likes this kind of informa- 
tion. It wants the business men to 
be on their toes, for most holdups 
do not just occur suddenly. Before 
a holdup, the criminals spend from 
a few minutes to a matter of weeks 
or even months in looking a place 
over. If you think you have spotted 
these fellows ahead of time, let 
your police department know. It 
will take over from there. 

Some successful holdups have 
been pulled by gaining admissions 
on a pretext, outside of regular 
business hours. This gives the crim- 
inal lots of time to work. He can 
search your place of business thor- 
oughly and thus be certain not to 
miss any extra money. To avoid 
this, don’t admit strangers before 
or after hours. You will lose very 
little business thereby. 

The noon hour is another favor- 
ite time for holdups. In many types 
of business, and in smaller cities 
particularly, there is a minimum 
staff on duty. The risk is greater 
for you but less for the holdup man. 
If you can, lock up as much money 
as possible during the noon howr. 
It may take a little time to close 
your safe and then reopen it when 
you return from lunch, but it’s 
time well spent. 

The methods used by armed rob- 
bers vary greatly. No plan works in 
all cases. However, there are cer- 
tain specific things that should be 
done immediately after a robbery. 
It will be to your advantage to dis- 
cuss these duties with your em- 
ployes and to assign each of them 
specific jobs to perform. The plan 
must be flexible. Each of you must 
be able to hamdle any duties of 
another so your system will not be 
upset by absence. You may find it 
necessary to combine duties, but 
your plan will be of material help 
if you do these four things: 


1. Get the police on the phone 
as soon as possible. Know how t0 
call the police properly. Many de- 
partments have an emergency 
number and another number for 
routine calls. If you are in a small 
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town which depends on the sheriff 
or the state police, learn the best 
way to contact these agencies. 


2. Get the best description possi- 
ble to the police immediately. Very 
often, the person assigned to call 
the police will be able to give a 
good description, but it will help 
to have someone assigned to con- 
centrate specifically on descrip- 
tions and put them in writing. 


3. Keep the customers in your 
place of business until the police 
arrive. They will all be good wit- 
nesses. Then, as soon as it is safe, 
go outside and obtain as witnesses 
any bystanders. 


4. Look for the method and di- 
rection of escape. Do not delay 
except to avoid danger. Get this 
information to the police at once. 


There are many other things you 
can do to protect your own safety, 
the safety of your employes, and 
your money. You can work out 
some very clever devices. You can 
set up procedures to safeguard 
your money. 

You can get new locks for the 
doors, a new safe, have heavy 
screens placed over the windows, 
and put in a set of alarms wired 
directly into the police station. 
These things will do no good unless 
you make full use of them every 
day of the year. Case after case has 
shown that, while the money- 
handling system was virtually 
holdup-proof at the time it was set 
up, it soon deteriorated because 
the employes took short cuts. 

A safe system is rarely an easy 
system. It will cause inconven- 
ience. For example, one large com- 
pany, with an expensive, well-pro- 
tected, bullet-proof glass and steel 
cashier’s cage, might as well have 
let its personnel sit out in the open, 
for when a girl left the cage to go to 
the washroom, she would take the 
key with her to avoid calling an- 
other employe to the door to let her 
in upon her return. Yet these peo- 
ple handled hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in their cashier’s cage 
and believed they were safe. Ac- 
tually, they were no safer than the 
girl who walked through the plant 
with the key dangling from her 
hand. 

You may suddenly look up from 
your work someday to find yourself 
Staring right into the muzzle of a 
gun. When you do, you will prob- 
ably forget everything in this 
article. But try your best to re- 
member this one fact: Your life, 
your own safety, and the safety of 
your employes are worth more 
money than a dozen bandits can 
Carry away. 
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Rheingold rides high! 











“My beer is 
RHEINGOLD- 
the DRY beer!” 


IMPACT. Rheingold picks a winner 
to advertise its famous brew. 
GOA panels tell the product story 
fast, dynamically. These big col- 
orful posters hit the eye, stick in 
the mind. It’s just good horse- 
sense to use the kind of impact 
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that pays off in sales: GOA. 
General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, 515 S. Loomis St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


*% Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 
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Size 6 x 9 inches, 64 pages 
Price 50¢ a copy 


Order from 


Department of Manufacture 


Here are answers to many of your 
questions on how to proceed in selling 


to government agencies. 


This booklet: 
Gives 


organization, 


background on 
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Nine Tenths of Wisdom 


(Continued from page 48) 
glazed glass in the boss’s office and 
since it was only partitioned off I 
couldn’t help hearing what was 
going on. It was the only time I 
ever heard that sharp dry voice 
raised but it was really cutting 
through the air. 

“I tell you I believed those 
things. I learned them and be- 
lieved them. And now I sit in that 
lonely room of mine and say them 
over and over—and none of them 
are true—none of them, I tell you.” 

“Such as what?” asked the boss 
on the other side of that lighted 
glass. “Such as what?” and 


when I was afraid we were going to 
lose Jim Abrams because, after I 
had been given Matt’s job and had 
kept on using the mottoes in the 
frame above the desk, one morn- 
ing following a masquerade ball 
Jim dashed into the office in a 
Rough Rider outfit, laid a blank 
Sheet of paper on my desk, and 
Said he was carrying a Message to 
Garcia. I quit using the mottoes 
after that and I tried to keep it 
quiet about Jim but the boss found 
out and reprimanded him. Now 
Jim seems to have settled down. 
At any rate he’s been promoted 


as for his talk. That started a lot 
of palaver the way it always hap- 
pens when somebody mentions q 
good old-timer guide. Of course, 
the name rang a bell as far as J 
was concerned but I couldn’t fig- 
ure out why for a long time. Then 
I remembered Motto Matt. 

“Are you sure he’s a native?” J 
asked. 

“You’d know he was if you could 
see him,” said the _ professor 
chuckling, “but he told me once 
he hadn’t lived here always. Said 
he came from the other side of the 
mountains. Wouldn’t say any more 
than that, though. You know how 
close-mouthed woodsmen are— 
particularly about themselves. 
That’s what makes what they say 
so delightful when they get around 

to saying it.” 





for once he sounded dead se- 
rious. 

“The man who thinks out 
what he wants to do,” said 
the dry voice of Motto Matt, 
and I could just see his lips 
coming together, “and then 
works and works hard, will 
win, and no others do, or 
ever have, or can—God will 
not have it so.” There was a 
pause and I guessed what 
was coming and it came— 
“Elbert Hubbard.” 

“Will win what?” said the 
boss. “Did Mr. Hubbard say 
what he’d win?” 

“N-n-no,” said Motto 
Matt. 

“And you haven’t found 
out for yourself,” said the 
boss. “You’ve been learning 
mottoes instead of learning 
life. You’ve piled up a lot of 
wisdom, but what for? To 
sit in your room with. Why 
don’t you try thinking? 
Some folks enjoy it.” 

“I'd rather have a job— 
any job,” said Matt desper- 








“You on the five-day free trial, too?” 


“He’s an old-timer for 
sure,” a white-haired guest 
said, “and he really fits into 
this landscape, but I can re- 
member when folks around 
here got their first taste of 
him. A politician from Al- 
bany, one of those fellows 
that’s always trying to make 
out he’s just as common as 
you are, was orating a speech 
in the schoolhouse at North 
River Junction. He got to 
shouting about how he’d al- 
ways been a woodsman him- 
self and a follower of Davy 
Crockett, the Coonskin Con- 
gressman, whose motto was 
‘Be Sure You’re Right, Then 
Go Ahead.’ Just as he fin- 
ished that up with a flour- 
ish, Automat Johnson, who 
was standing in the doorway 
at the back, said quietly: 

““T guess Crockett never 
met an Adirondack skunk.’ 
The audience hollered at 
that so loud that the poli- 
tician got fussed, quit talk- 
ing and sat down.” 








ately. 

“No,” said the boss decisively. 
“Your pension will take care of you 
if you’re careful with it. What you 
need isn’t more work but some- 
thing different. I’m going to let you 
in on a secret I don’t tell everybody. 
I know how you can make every- 
thing you’ve learned so far come 
into focus—how you can make 
your past life make sense—how 
you can—” 

“How?” said Matt desperately. 

“Go fishing,” said the boss—and 
I sneaked out and ran to the 
YMCA. 


Irs a little more than ten years 
since Matt left us and while Acme 
hasn’t set the world on fire, it’s 
done all right. There was a time 
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into the big time and is secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 


Last summer the wife and I took 
our vacation in the Adirondacks, 
up near Thirteenth Lake. One 
night at dinner I asked the folks at 
Log Lodge where we stayed about 
getting a guide to take me fishing 
and somebody said that the best 
guide and the most picturesque 
character in the region was a na- 
tive named Automat Johnson. A 
Harvard professor at the table said 
that was true all right but Auto- 
mat was expensive. He said some 
of the millionaires who have hunt- 
ing lodges nearby had spoiled him 
by paying him $25 a day—not so 
much for his guiding and cooking 


“How did he get that name 
—Automat?” I asked and every- 
body at the table who knew this 
character laughed. 

“Better not try to find out,” said 
the professor. ‘‘One of his million- 
aire employers asked him once and 
he said he reckoned it was because 
his mother was a city woman and 
didn’t like to do her own cooking.” 

“<But,’ said the millionaire, 
who knew something about the his- 
tory of industry, ‘automats weren't 
invented when you were born.’ 

“‘Maybe then,’ said Automat 
softly, ‘maybe my name is short 
for the Colt revolver my pappy 
shot a man with once fer not 
minding his own business.’ 

“Nobody’s asked him since.” 

I couldn’t afford any $25 a day 
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put I sure was curious about Auto- 
mat Johnson—curious enough to 
find out where his cabin was and 
to set out one day to find it. It was 
pretty far up on the side of Great 
Bear Mountain and I was glad to 
see smoke curling from the chim- 
ney of the little log house that 
stood beside a stony brook. 

I rapped and a calm, dry voice 
said: “Come in.” As soon as I saw 





the man I thought I had never'| 


seen him before—and yet I wasn’t 
sure. A Straggly mustache hid 
the curve of his mouth, and his 
hair was so long—almost like a 
girl’s bob—that it hung straight 
and did not look fuzzy like Motto 
Matt’s. He was sitting by his fire- 
place tying trout flies as I came in 
and he did not look up from his 
work. He was wearing a checkered 
red and black lumberjack shirt, 


brown corduroys and Indian moc- 


casins. 


I EXPLAINED that I had come by 
to find out his prices for guiding 
and he said at once that he’d like 
to oblige me but his time was all 
taken up for the next three weeks. 
Then I said: 

“T used to work with a man 
whose name sounded like yours. 
We used to call him Motto Matt 
Johnson.” 

He kept right on working at the 
Gray Hackle in his hands and said 
after a moment: 

“Reckon all the Johnsons are 
kin if you go far enough back.” 

“This was a little more than ten 
years ago,’ I said. 

“Well,” he said without empha- 
sizing any word in particular, “I 
ain’t the same man.” 

I realized that he could be tell- 
ing the truth and still have been 
Motto Matt, but I could see, too, 
that he was not going to join me 
in a nice long talk. So I said I was 
Sorry he was tied up until after 





my vacation was over and started | 


to walk out. 

He got up and walked with me, 
and I went outside and turned to 
Say good-by. He was slowly clos- 
ing the door. He stopped it before 
it had swung to and said: 

“A man’s got to hoof it a long 
way to get to the place he wants. 
Maybe the place will be in his 
knapsack all the time and still he’s 
got to hike the whole distance.” 

As he spoke, it seemed to me that 
I caught a glimpse beneath the 
Straggly mustache of lips coming 
together in a straight line and I 
somehow knew that this was a 
quotation and I waited for him to 


announce the name of the author. | 


“Matthew Johnson,” 
and closed the door. 
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_ Where Brakes Are Put on Breakdowns 


(Continued from page 45) 
ally, probably on Sunday. How- 
ever, he plays so hard that he actu- 
ally harms himself. If he goes out 
for a round of golf and the course 
is crowded, he irritably blows his 
top; if he goes to the seashore and 
the traffic is heavy or the beach is 
crowded, his day is ruined. 

Our indispensable egotist rarely, 
if ever, takes a full vacation. If he 
does go away for a respite, his work 
accumulates to await his return. 

Back on the job, he fails to dele- 
gate even the most minor business 
details. Responsibilities pile up. He 
doesn’t pre-gauge his work load so 
that crises and pressure peaks are 
avoided. 

At lunch—if he takes any at all 
—he gulps his food and then races 
back to the office or to an appoint- 
ment. 

At night, he carries his business 
worries home, where a neglected 
and remorseful wife prob- 


men, editors and private secreta- 
ries, the clinic finds, are among the 
most frequent victims of their oc- 
cupations, in one way or another. 
Truck drivers and housewives, 
however, also are up near the top. 

So far as that pain-giver, the 
ulcer, is concerned, men and 
women are most likely to be af- 
fected between the ages of 30 and 
50, rarely after 60. Incidentally, 
although nobody seems to know 
why, ulcers are more common in 
the spring and autumn. 

Clergymen, teachers, inventors 
and social workers are the least 
likely to fall ill from their work, 
clinic records indicate. 

Not long ago a public accountant 
who had undergone examination 
wrote back to the clinic: 

“You fellows are on the right 
track, but if you will study the fed- 
eral tax laws, the federal wage and 
hour regulations and the Labor 


a labor union. A few weeks ago, the 
employer, who has undergone four 
periodic examinations, grinned 
when he heard that the union’s 
leader also had appeared for an 
examination, complaining of 
“stomach tension.” 

One insurance executive in his 
early 50’s came to the clinic as part 
of an industrial health survey. He 
had no specific complaint and 
submitted to examination stoica]- 
ly. He was found to have early 
cirrhosis of the liver, and his plant 
physician was advised to warn him 
against predinner cocktails of 
which the executive was fond. 
“There is no one so determined 
as a health convert,” the physi- 
cian later wrote the clinic. “Our 
patient has now given up not only 
cocktails but smoking, too. He also 
is dieting. He says he never before 
realized he wasn’t up to par.” 

Referring doctors often find 
that reluctant patients are more 
likely to follow recommendations if 
they are backed up by the clinic’s 
diagnostic skills. For example, one 
executive, employed most of his life 
by a Philadelphia importing 





ably is waiting to contribute 
to a maladjusted and rest- 
less homelife. 

His, then, is a tortuous 
half-world, unbalanced be- 
tween work and play, con- 
ducive to breakdown and 
collapse. Unless he slows 
down, our dollar-chasing 
hero may one day find that 
there are cardiac pains in 
his chest, butterflies in his 
stomach and a mortician’s 
slab straight ahead. 

Most cf those who come to 





the clinic are between 40 
and 49 years of age. The 
next most frequent age 
group is 50 to 59. Those 
within these age ranges, the 
clinic reports, are the ones 
against whom workaday 
pressures are greatest. 

The clinic finds that heart 





























“I’ve been trying to call you to tell 
ying ’ 


you I won’t be home for dinner” 


house, developed spasms of 
nausea on the job. His pri- 
vate physician believed he 
had grown allergic to cot- 
tonseed oil, which the firm 
imported. The executive 
laughed at the diagnosis 
but, after his attacks be- 
came more severe, he con- 
sented to undergo tests at 
the clinic. The tests con- 
firmed the diagnosis and, as 
a result, the firm trans- 
ferred him to a department 
where no cottonseed oil was 
handled. Since then, the 
firm has sent all of its man- 
agement personnel to the 
clinic for allergy tests, at the 
firm’s expense. 

Another patient, an ac- 
count executive in an ad- 
vertising agency, suffered 
violent headaches. Exami- 








disease, which in America 
today is killing one person every 
minute, is most likely to occur after 
35; beyond the age of 45, in fact, 
almost one in every two execu- 
tives becomes a heart sufferer to 
some degree. Somehow, the likeli- 
hood of being stricken is greater if 
a man’s forebears were coronary 
victims. 

The person who has financial 
solvency in his later years—in the 
form of annuities, etc—is less 
likely to become ill. Having gold in 
the pocket by the time there’s sil- 
ver in the hair, is more than a 
cliché, the clinic’s doctors say. 

Merchants, physicians, sales- 
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Relations Act, you will discover 
real causes for tiredness among 
business men. Furthermore, they 
will not be the least important 
causes on your list. Better get 
busy! It’s later than you think!” 

In reply, the clinic’s director 
wrote: 

“We realize there are certain 
causes for tiredness which are out 
of the realm of the medical pro- 
fession. I understand your reaction 
and agree with your diagnosis.” 

One of the clinic’s enthusiastic 
boosters is a Philadelphia indus- 
trialist whose company always 
seems to be at a point of crisis with 


nation revealed that an 
obscure inflammation of the retina 
was causing discomfort and, un- 
known to the man, also was im- 
pairing his vision. So grateful was 
he for the discovery, and sub- 
sequent relief, that he prepared a 
patient-handbook for the clinic, at 
no charge. 

Because most executives have 
active imaginations, says the 
clinic, they are prone to become 
hypochondriacs through  over- 
worry about their health. There- 
fore, the clinic feels that if it can 
give a man a clear bill of health, 
he is being helped considerably 
through the resultant mental 
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tranquillity. To illustrate, one re- 
cent patient had lived for years 
in fear of cancer of the stomach. 
Assured, after examination, that 
he had only a touch of tension, he 
exclaimed, “Wonderful! Now that 
I know definitely what’s wrong, 
I'll be in control of the situation.” 
Any enterpriser who starts a 
one-man business, says the clinic, 
automatically has two health 
strikes against him unless his 
mental and physical make-up are 
strong enough to bear the strain 
of getting the business over the 
hump of profit or loss. Take, for 
illustration, the case of a 27 year 
old merchant who, almost from 
the day he opened shop in Phil- 
adelphia, began to experience 
stomach cramps. After six years 
of this, he finally appeared at the 
clinic and said he feared cancer. 


ExamInaTION failed to disclose 
any malignancy, but here’s what 
the medical report said: 

“This man epitomizes a highly 
excitable individual, endowed with 
determination and drive. As the 
owner of a small firm, he has found 
it necessary to maintain almost 
superhuman vigilance over every 
phase of his business. Regrettably, 
he cannot look forward to a rea- 
sonable life expectancy without 
changing his business life so that 
the stresses are relieved.” 

Adding to his condition was the 
fact that his wife was shortly to 
have their first baby and he was 
worried. The clinic advised that he 
attend a class for prospective 
fathers which Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital conducts at its maternity 
branch. This the patient did—and 
soon moved to the head of his class. 
He also picked up an idea for a new 
kind of diaper, and the last that 
was heard of him he was looking 
for a manufacturer. 

Sometimes the clinic flatly ad- 
vises that a patient change jobs. 
For example, a woman newspaper 
reporter entered the clinic a short 
while ago. She complained of 
Shortness of breath and cycles of 
chronic fatigue. She was gaunt 
and underweight, smoked con- 
Stantly and twitched as she talked. 

The diagnosis sent back to her 
doctor suggested that she leave 
the newspaper business—and an 
added note mentioned that, by 
chance, one of the examining spe- 
Cialists happened to know of an 
opening in a book publishing house 
which sends its executives to the 
Clinic. The girl went after the job, 
got it, and today is a calmer and 
healthier person, the strain of a 
reporter’s life behind her. 

Psychiatry is vital in the clinic’s 
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work. Dr. Joseph Hughes of the | 


staff has found that psychosomatic 
symptoms are most likely to appear 
“at that age when a man suddenly 
begins to realize that his youthful 
years are fading and that he may 
never be able to attain his goal in 
life.” He feels ineffective, frus- 
trated and repressed; and if his 
doubts become overwhelming he 
becomes a likely candidate for col- 
lapse. 

Among potential psychiatric pa- 
tients are men who receive promo- 
tions. They may become overanx- 
ious about whether they are really 
worth the $10,000 job and whether 
they’ll be able to keep it and main- 
tain the accompanying family and 
social obligations. Breakdowns, 
says the doctor, are frequent 
among foremen who suddenly are 
catapulted into top managerial 
spots. The situation is like that 
during the last war when the need 
for commissioned men sometimes 


put long-service petty officers into | 





positions for which they had | 


neither the inclination nor social 
qualifications. 

Unable to find complete accept- 
ance in the new circle, many a 
promoted man cracked up. “The 
old oriental custom of saving face 
is important to us in the western 
world too,” Dr. Hughes says. 

A frequent recommendation to 
distressed business men is that 
they become churchgoers or take 
up civic and social causes. ““The 
only real security in life is emo- 
tional security, and this can often 
be attained through sharing the 
thoughts and feelings of groups,” 
the doctor points out. 


ly WEST Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital operates a psychi- 
atric division, known as the Insti- 
tute, where business men can go 
voluntarily for a few days of rest. 
Several of America’s better known 
tycoons have spent short periods 
there amid the restful comfort of 
spacious grounds and a resort-like 
atmosphere. There are no bars 
across the windows at the Insti- 
tute, nor are there locked doors. 
Patients come and go as they 
please. If they want to do so, they 
can talk over their problems with a 
staff psychiatrist, but this is not 
compulsory. 

The administrator-in-chief is 
Dr. Lauren H. Smith, one of the 
country’s leading psychiatrists. His 
prime advice to executives and 
others who desire normal mental 
health is: 

“Be tolerant in everything you 


do—and this includes tolerance | 


toward oneself, one’s limitations 
and one’s failures.” 
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How Bold Can We Get? 


(Continued from page 34) 
Iron Curtain, even beyond the 
Urals into the UDA of U.S.S.R., so 
to speak? 

“IT would be the first to see it if 
Soviet Russia wanted loans and 
would submit to policing controls,” 
said Anderson. “It would be a cal- 
culated risk. A rapid increase in 
the standard of living is the only 
hope of breaking totalitarianism 
wherever it exists.” 


In Pamphlet No. 8, Morris S. 
Rosenthal, president of Stein, Hall 
and Company, export-import firm, 
deals with the $64,000,000,000 ques- 
tion, “Where is the money coming 
from?” 

The scheme can be viewed most 
simply, in its financial profile, on 
a five-year basis which would de- 
termine, Anderson said, whether it 
was worth pursuing another 45 
years. 

The potential five-year invest- 
ment would be $14,700,000,000, 
with the American ante being 
around $7,873,000,000. Private in- 
vestors are invited to jump in for 
an additional $4,000,000,000, leav- 
ing $2,827,000,000 as the contribu- 
tion of allied governments. 

Congress would have to dish up 
$873,000,000 from appropriations 
for UN high-level technical and 
UDA work-center aid, and author- 
ize $7,000,000,000 in increased 
lending power for the Interna- 
tional and Export-Import banks. 

The program could be got un- 
derway, Anderson points out, for 
$57,000,000 in appropriations and 
$1,000,000,000 in authorized loans 
for one year. This he contrasts 
with a $13,000,000,000 a year mili- 
tary budget. 

In one-year terms, the Bold New 
Program doesn’t sound too im- 
modest. But we can take the word 
of its authors, who figure it will 
need at least $5,000,000,000 a year 
when in full swing, that it should 
get bigger. This is the history of 
many government investment 
programs. ; 

They snowball. For example, 
support of farm-crop prices first 
was undertaken under the Hoover 
administration with a $500,000,000 
kitty, of which the Government 
lost $300,000,000 in wheat and cot- 
ton. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration now has $4,000,000,000 in- 
vested, and in the past five years 
has taken a $500,000,000 loss, main- 
ly in potatoes and peanuts. 
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The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation also got its start un- 
der Hoover, with a loan ceiling of 
$1,500,000,000. This authorization 
soon became obsolete, and at one 
time the RFC had a $19,000,000,000 
ceiling. Presently it has $1,700,000,- 
000 outstanding. 

The 1941 Lend-Lease act origi- 
nally empowered the President to 
transfer to allied countries defense 
articles not to exceed $1,500,000,000 
in value. By 1947, Lend-Lease ex- 
ports totaled more than $47,000,- 
000,000. There is no intent here to 
examine the necessity or value of 
these three types of loans, but sim- 
ply to demonstrate an old truism 
—it isn’t the initial cost but the 
upkeep—which you have to con- 
sider in choosing between a “too 
little, too late” or “shoot the 
works” approach. 


Tue trouble with this billion- 
dollar boldness is that the or- 
dinary business man can’t tell 
whether he’s getting a liberal edu- 
cation in international finance or 
a lesson in long-term panhandling. 
Gambling with your own big blue 
chips makes you painfully aware 
of your own and other human be- 
ings’ difficulties with dollars. 

Anderson admits our failings. 
He cheerfully accepts the “pros- 
pect of bad administration of the 
program, with some thieves and 
some crooks.” In fact, he’s con- 
scientious about listing all the 
hazards. 

First is the State Department, 
which would like to run the UDA 
deal itself. If it does, said Ander- 
son, the program will bog down in 
foreign service protocol. 

True, Russia could veto the pro- 
gram if it’s turned over to the UN. 
He doubts this would happen be- 
cause Russia is under some pres- 
sure to help small countries, too. 
And it didn’t use its veto when the 
UN Assembly voted to make plans 
for UDA technical aid. 

He accepts the possibility that 
communist agents will attempt to 
sabotage work-center progress lo- 
cally. The festering hostility of 
native peoples, mainly colored, 
against white supremacy provides 
a basis for breeding further dis- 
trust. This is why a UN, rather 
than a U.S., approach is so impor- 
tant. 

Certainly, local princes and ban- 
dits, who know more about usury, 
extortion and throat-cutting, will 


see nothing in shops and co-ops 
but their own extinction. The loans 
will have to be conditioned on so- 
cial reforms such as the elimina- 
tion of feudal estates and absentee 
ownership, says Anderson. 

There is a rising tide of national- 
ism among downtrodden peoples, 
working in democracy’s rather 
than communism’s favor. For ex- 
ample, the Dutch ruled the East 
Indies for 350 years and then left 
in some haste, a jump ahead of the 
Japs. Returning with the Allies, 
they ran into a nationalist revolt. 
The United States finally saw fit 
to back this quest for independ- 
ence, and the United States of 
Indonesia came into being in 1949, 

As tough a problem as any, 
Anderson grants, will be the old 
high tariff wall against foreign 
competition. Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation adminis- 
trator, already has a collection of 
bruises from trying to encourage 
European exports to America. 

As for any ideas Congress might 
get about scuttling the Bold New 
Program and reducing the nation- 
al debt, Anderson concedes, “The 
isolationists will hammer it.” 


ProsaBy the most amazing 
thing about Dr. Anderson’s dream 
is not its billion-dollar boldness, 
but his hope that it can material- 
ize despite the hazards he enu- 
merates. 

Except for an accident, Ander- 
son might have become a star of 
the big top. At nine, he was so good 
at tumbling and acrobatics that 
his father let him join a circus at 
San Jose, Calif., where the family 
was living. 

He traveled with the Belford 
troupe one season before breaking 
his thigh while training for a new 
tumbling act. After that, he 
limited his acrobatics to high 
school and later Stanford Univer- 
sity gyms, where he won his letter 
as a wrestler. Barred from World 
War I service because of poor eye- 
sight, he became a YMCA physical 
education director and presently 
found himself in Poland, and later 
Russia, administering relief for 
Russian students and prisoners of 
war. 

He returned to Stanford with 
eight Doberman pinscher dogs, six 
of them grand champions pur- 
chased in Germany. His kennel 
largely supported him, his wife 
Erma and their two children while 
he finished college—with an A.B., 
M.A., Phi Beta Kappa key and 
finally a Ph.D. 

In 1932, Stanford made him an 
assistant professor of economics 
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and chose him for a Carnegie Cor- 
poration study of the eskimos. He 
and Mrs. Anderson traveled 20,000 
miles through Alaska, 1,100 by 
dog sled which he drove himself. 

Softer now, Anderson limits his 
outdoor pursuits to overnight 
hikes along the Appalachian Trail 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, deer 
hunting in northern California, 
where he owns property, and to 
pack trips with Mrs. Anderson 
through the Sierra Nevada. 

In 30 years, Anderson has held 
roughly 16 different major and 
some indefinite number of minor 
appointments—so many, indeed, 
that a casual observer described 
him as a man always looking for a 
place to hang his hat and never 
failing to find a whole cloakroom. 

After serving California as legis- 
lator, budget officer and relief ad- 
ministrator, he rose to “the most 
important job I ever had’”—execu- 
tive secretary of President Roose- 
velt’s Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. From 1939 to 
1941, he and 180 other economists 
conducted a lengthy monopoly in- 
vestigation. The conclusions were 
that nobody wants business com- 
petition if he can avoid it, we are 
all empire builders at heart and 


wealth tends to concentrate in 
the hands of the rich. Economists 0/4 tu 
were amazed. c é 
During and immediately after Advertising 
World War II, Anderson served as M hi 
chief of various economic func- acnine 
tions in the State Department, | 
United Nations Relief and Re-| 
habilitation Administration and 
Sen. James Murray’s Small Busi- 


ness Committee. ilustra tes : ¥ 
In 1947, he formed the Public Ic Post Cards 


Affairs Institute. The idea was to Learn how thousands of business 
: iti men, in every line, are boosting 
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liberal congressmen. 14 messages —printed and illustrated in afew 
A. F. Whitney, Brotherhood of | Tet'Nsteated CARDMASTER. Your “todav’s™ 

’ patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s 
Railroad Trainmen president, fi- | ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Sead : Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
nanced the rehabilitation of a for-| built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
mer bank building at 312 Pennsyl- | Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
. < We'llsend . ilustrated book aescney- 
vania, S. E., as the Institute’s SEND NAME we. ToF48 ior vone NAME TODAY. 


headquarters and became one of CAR DMASTER COMPANY 
its faithful angels. As a statement 1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. 247, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
of purposes and appeal for funds |- 
plainly reveals, the Institute—with 
a Staff of about 20 and operating 
expenses of $84,000 a year—must 
pick its financial way from con- | Is 
tributor to contributor. The skill- | 
ful writing of its many pamphlets 
shows, however, that it is not with- 
out a lively competence. 

By all odds, in billions or but- | 
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But it’s still not as much as 
677,000. That’s the number 
of business men who will re- 
ceive the messages of the 
advertisers in this issue of 


Nation’s Business. 
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Love Comes to the Soft Coal Fields 


(Continued from page 28) 
the backs of two sets of the most 
rugged individualists in the world 
—the coal diggers and the coal 
sellers. 

One coal operator was so un- 
nerved that after Potter left to 
catch a train the man assured the 
audience that when Dr. Potter said 
he wanted subsidies he did not 
really mean he wanted subsidies. 
Most of the audience agreed with 
this reporter who heard the doctor 
say he wanted subsidies and as- 
sumed that is what he meant. 

Dr. Potter also wants the coal 
industry—labor and management 
—to fight for survival above the 
ground as well as below it. Cut costs 
and improve the product below. 
Fight for public opinion above with 
the printed word and the efficient 
persuasion of legislation and legis- 
lators. The coal industry knows it 
has few friends among the general 
public and the tenor of the Mor- 
gantown meeting indicated that 
the miners and operators were ex- 
ceedingly uncertain of the senti- 
ments of their own delegates to 
Congress. As this goes to press a 
Senate subcommittee is hearing 
pleas from coal operators to raise 
the tariff on foreign oil from 10.5 
cents per barrel to $1.05. Inde- 
pendent oil diggers are joining in 
this plea. The State Department is 
fighting the plan valiantly. 


Ir IS in this area that the opera- 
tors and unioneers start making 
eyes at each other. The owners al- 
ways have been awed by the legis- 
lative loyalty commanded by the 
UMW. The owners also are pain- 
fully aware that all union men are 
as thick as thieves, to use their 
favorite description for that soli- 
darity. The owners want the sup- 
port of other unions in this fight. 
They want the coal miners to get 
it over to the railroad brother- 
hoods that every time a miner is 
laid off a railroad man is fired. 
The miners took the owners to 
their bosom without coyness or de- 
lay. They know the need for unity. 
The miners want the operators to 
spread the word on Wall Street and 
in all the American bourses that if 
the coal industry goes down it will 
suck the railroads along, too. And 
if the railroads collapse American 
prosperity is a thing of the past. 
The unions want the owners to tell 
their friends the bankers to tell 
their friends the oilmen that 
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enough is enough and let’s settle 
for a $12 dividend. 

I saw the lovebirds together in 
union headquarters in Fairmont. 
They met for my benefit, seven 
union officials and three from 
management. They didn’t know 
what story I was after because I 
didn’t know myself. My assign- 
ment called for a story on modern 
mining. I did not know that love 
had come to the coal fields and this 
meeting gave me the clue that sent 
me off to trace down the tale be- 
hind this mating of the mongoose 
and the cobra. 

I tried to get the boys to fight- 
ing and it wasn’t too hard. I got 
some early action when the 
unioneers flicked at the operators 
for leasing out mines which are 
run by fly-by-nighters with no in- 
terest in safety. The management 
Snapped back that the big mines 
were safe enough and the union 
was taking all the bows for that 
Safety so why didn’t the same 
union keep their men out of unsafe 
independent operations until all 
safety rules had been complied 
with. The subject withered into 
silence. 

Somebody said something about 
Venezuelan oil and the gathering 
quickly began to sound like a joint 
convention of Followers and Wor- 
shippers of the Messrs. Smoot and 
Hawley listening to Westbrook 
Pegler discuss the State Depart- 
ment. I had not yet realized that 
my story was to be of love’s old 
sweet song so I tried to get the 
meeting back on an uneven keel 
by asking a union man, “How is 
employment?” 

“Lousy,” he answered. “No better 
than three days a week. That’s 
barely existing. Four days is good 
and five is ideal.” 

“Was not this marginal work in 
a 400,000,000 ton year due to the 
mechanization of mines by the op- 
erators?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then,” I said triumphant- 
ly, “why does the union permit the 
owners to mechanize the mines?” 

“The union favors the mechan- 
ization of mines,” the union told 
me. I asked an operator, “Does the 
union encourage you in the instal- 
lation of machinery that will cost 
members their jobs?” 

“If you want to put it as crudely 
as that,” an operator answered, 
“the answer is ‘yes.’ ” 

The union did not refute him. 


One reason the union did not re. 
ply is because John L. Lewis saig 
“mechanization is imperative.” ' 

The union is resigned to eventual] 
loss in membership due to mech. 
anization but considers such cas. 
ualties as a calculated risk bound 
to result in the most good for the 
most people. The union says, ang 
rightly, that mechanization pro- 
motes safety in the mines. It raises 
the living standards of the miners 
who survive it. The union knows 
that, without mechanization and 
the resultant lowering of the cost 
of coal to the consumer, the coal 
business must perish. 

Both labor and management 
recognize the need to attract young 
men to the dirty business of dig- 
ging coal. Mechanization makes 
mining more attractive because 
it eliminates back-breaking labor, 
makes higher wages supportable 
by production, and thereby en- 
courages otherwise reluctant young 
men to go into the mines. Nobody 
wants to go into the mines. The 
union has no illusions about this, 
Some operators insist on contrast- 
ing modern mining with the old 
days and conclude that today min- 
ing is a good job. It is merely a 
better job. 


Tue young miner becomes a 
miner only by the combination of 
geographical location and econom- 
ic pressure. 

Today the miner is no muscle- 


bound monosyllabic hunky, plod- | 
ding dumbly into the bowels of the | 





earth because his father did it be- | 


fore him. The miners I met were 
intelligent, well spoken, well read 
and very good company. They have 
to be bright, because only such 
men can handle the multi-ton 
steel machines that mechaniza- 
tion has brought into the narrow 
mine corridors today. And they 
are young. Not much more than 30 
on an average. 

This employment of young men 
while older hands are idle is the 
greatest proof of the solidarity of 
newly lit passion between the UMW 
and the operators. It violates the 
basic precept of unionism—the 
recognition of seniority. - 

The coal miners themselves— 
more of whom are old than are 
young—are not a bit happy over 
this youth movement. But the com- 
panies like it and the union resists 
it with gentle cries of anguish sig- 
nifying nothing. 

Coal management is fighting for 
its life and the United Mine Work- 
ers, like a good helpmeet, is doing 
everything it can to help win that 
fight. 
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y Vly Way 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


Re-enter the bow tie 


I SEE where I can now wear a bow 
tie in the daytime without being 
laughed at—at least, without be- 
ing laughed at for that reason. 
I think I shall do so. I can well re- 
member when I had only one 
necktie, and that one was a bow 
tie, with the white interior show- 
ing through the blue exterior in 
one spot about the size of a dime. 
The problem was to tie the tie so 
that this spot would not be visible. 
This took skill, which I had at that 
time—indeed, this shows what 
poverty can do for a man. Now I 
can afford a new tie, without a hole 
in it, but I doubt that I can tie it 
as neatly as I used to. That’s life 
for you. 


70 years of progress 


IN 1880, says an English doctor 
who has been studying the statis- 
tics, the average man grew to his 
full height of 5 feet, 742 inches in 
26 years. Now he does the same 
thing in 21 years. However, he still 
forgets to mail letters, hates to get 
up in the morning, tells the same 
story twice to the same person and 
makes good resolutions he doesn’t 
keep. 


No real saving of time 


IT USED to take us two hours and 
a half to go by motorcar from our 
suburban home to the big city or, 
in the other direction, to the state 
capital. Now somebody has been 
building parkways, bridging hol- 
lows, boring holes through hills, 
and we can make the trip either 
way, well below the speed limit, in 
an hour and a half. Some of the old 
adventure has gone. The new 
highways tend to be straight. One 
is rarely surprised by a new beauty 
aS One turns a corner; there are 
few old houses, old barns, old 
walls; there are trees at a proper 
distance but no rows of maples 
Planted by some tree-lover two 
generations or so ago. Still, we are 
grateful. We can get places. 
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What puzzles me is that many 
people aren’t satisfied to have a 
two-and-a-half-hour journey cut 
to an hour and a half; they want 
to whittle it down to an hour. They 
do this by whizzing through the 
scenery at something like 70 miles 
an hour, when the state police 
aren’t in sight. And what they 
sometimes succeed in doing, sad to 
relate, is to arrive in eternity some 
years before they were due there. 
This doesn’t appear to me to be a 
real saving of time. 


Dangers of travel 


I NOTICE that during a 12 month 
period 1.3 passengers were killed 
for every 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles flown by our domestic air 
lines. As near as I can figure it, this 
means that an individual pas- 
senger—me, for instance—can fly 
a little less than 80,000,000 miles 
before getting killed. Let us say, 
to be safe, 75,000,000 miles. I am 
keeping a mileage record in a lit- 
tle black notebook (it has a calen- 
dar in it, too, and postal informa- 
tion) and when I reach my limit 
I am going to quit using airplanes. 
Unless, of course, I find, as I well 
may, that a person gets killed more 
than once every 75,000,000 miles if 
he motors, goes by rail, rides a 
horse or an elephant or walks. If 
I have to walk 75,000,000 miles to 
be certain I will do so and report 
later in these columns. 


| don’t believe it 


AND, speaking of airplanes, I do 
not believe in long-distance travel 
by these devices, and particularly 
not in transoceanic journeys. I 
pause while some director of pub- 
lic relations for some air line takes 
his typewriter in hand. But he can 
save himself trouble. I don’t mean 
that I believe long-distance flying 
to be wrong. I just don’t believe 
that it happens, and this in spite 
of all evidence to the contrary. 
Last year I left New York at eight 
in the evening and was in Rome at 
11 Rome time (five o’clock New 
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York time) the following evening. 
This year I expect to leave New 
York at four in the afternoon and 
be in London shortly after nine the 
next morning (four a.m. New York 
time). Are such things reasonable? 
Of course not. They do not really 
happen. We only think they hap- 
pen. People are already talking 
pleasantly about jets and what 
they can do—cocktails in New 
York, soup in Paris, dessert in 
Athens and all that—but I don’t 
even try to believe such stories. 
Reality is difficult enough. They do 
Say somebody has invented a 
horseless carriage that actually 
runs. I believe that. At least I think 
I do. 





Livery stable day 


HANGING around a commercial 
garage the other day while some 
minor surgery was being per- 
formed on our venerable two-door 
sedan, I reflected that the modern 
garage had three lines of ancestry: 
the blacksmith shop, the veteri- 
nary surgeon and the livery stable. 
The livery stable came nearest to 
resembling a garage, but there was 
a difference. People did a lot of 
talking in livery stables, just as 
they do in garages. In a livery 
stable, however, men sat around 
and talked. The man in charge had 
to hitch or unhitch his horses, 
throw down some hay, put a little 
oats, corn or barley in the manger, 
do a bit of currying if he needed 
exercise, but he didn’t really work. 
He had time to gossip and tell sto- 
ries—and the stories he told were 
not adapted for use in Sunday 
schools. But a man in a garage 
which does a general repair busi- 
ness really works and if you are 
going to talk to him you have to 
follow him around. Mainly he talks 
about cars or weather, and in my 
experience he does not tell off- 
color stories during business hours. 
I hope I will not be misunderstood 
when I say I miss the old-fash- 
ioned livery-stable horse more 
than I miss the old-fashioned man 
who looked after it. 


A good word for July 


SOME people complain about July. 
They say it is too hot, that the va- 
cation spots are too crowded, that 
there are too many mosquitoes and 
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that the lawn has to be mowed too 
often. But we who were born in 
July wouldn’t dare complain, be- 
cause where would we be if there 
were no month of July? 


Mr. Brady’s crabs 


A HOTEL in Long Branch, N. J., 
has been operating since 1854. 
There has been a shift of man- 
agement, though. Capt. Edward 
H. Price, who founded the estab- 
lishment, isn’t there any more. His 
son, Fraser Price, is the proprietor. 
The latter says ‘the old place 
hasn’t changed much.” It is only 
the people who have changed. He 
recalls that “Diamond Jim” Brady 
once came in and ate 48 hardshell 
crabs at a sitting. I doubt that 
anybody could do that today. No- 
body would dare to, even if he 
could. But it’s nice to think of the 
old hotel and the bar and the mir- 
rors and the ghost of Lillian Rus- 
sell swishing in. And the 48 crabs 
lined up for Diamond Jim. 





Hardware on the roof 


IN YEARS gone by—the Golden 
’90’s and such—people used to 
decorate their roofs with hard- 
ware to keep the lightning off. 
There is just as much lightning, I 
believe, as there ever was, but not 
so many lightning rods. One can 
still see hardware on roofs, and 
Uncle Abner or Grandpa Smith 
would take it for lightning rods, if 
either or both were here to look at 
it. But it isn’t—these days it’s tele- 
vision. Of course what this shows 
is that the more things change the 
more they remain the same. I’ve 
no doubt that some new invention 
will be able some day to utilize the 
old hitching post. The antimacas- 
sar of Victorian times is already 
back—and for good reason. 


Herb juices and longevity 


A CHICAGO man died not long 
ago at the age of 110. At that, he 
had not done as well as his father 
did, for the father is said to have 
lived to the age of 120. If we allow 
for an overlap of about 20 years. 
William Williams’ father, who was 
also named William Williams, 
could have been born in the year 
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1740, when George Washington 
was about eight’ years old. Things 
like this jolt one’s sense of history. 
Both the elder Williams and the 
younger—if he can be called that 
—owned medicine shows. The 
younger Williams traveled with 
four monkeys, a violin and a good 
singing voice, with the aid of which 
he called attention to his bottled 
herb juices. Many of his customers 
probably were skeptical of his 
remedies, though they liked his en- 
tertainment. If so they must have 
regretted their attitude. A man 
who had a chance to take some of 
Williams’ herb extracts and live 
to be 110 or 120 would feel foolish 
if he passed the chance up and 
departed this life at 90 or 95. 





Can’t a ghost have fun? 


WHY are ghosts always represent- 
ed as unhappy or bad-tempered? 
My wife and I thought of this as 
we were driving past a house in 
the country where, in days gone 
by, we had had some gay hours. 
The place had been for some years 
unoccupied, but in the sun of a 
late spring afternoon it was cheer- 
ful. Why shouldn’t a ghost in such 
a place have a game of croquet 
with other ghosts, shouting with 
delight when it drove a ghostly ball 
through a spectral wicket and 
hit an insubstantial post? Why 
shouldn’t it pick ripe red raspber- 
ries, the juice running down its 
misty chin? Why shouldn’t a few 
ghosts stand around a piano after 
supper—if ghosts have supper— 
and sing old songs? Surely, for us, 
this spot was haunted, but pleas- 
antly haunted. There was no trag- 
edy connected with it. Indeed, our 
friends whom we had known there 
were coming back, after their long 
absence—older and possibly wiser 
but, we hoped, not less contented 
than when they went away. 

But in general we thought that 
if ghosts really existed—and we 
were not committing ourselves on 
that point—they could be of more 
than one sort. There could be the 
kind who go around dragging 
chains and making horrid noises; 
they would be the ones who had 
murdered somebody, or had got 
murdered, or had hidden some 
treasure and forgotten where. But 


there could also be the ones who 
had nice dispositions and didn’t 
wish any harm to anybody but 
just liked a bit of innocent fun now 
and then. 


“No relief,” etc. 


I DON’T know any words that 
carry me back further than “no 
relief in sight.” They prove that 
weather doesn’t change much over 
the decades and that man’s re- 
action to weather, as illustrated 
by newspaper headlines, doesn’t 
change much, either. 


Those red shorts, etc. 


ONE aspect of summer, these days, 
is that some American males seize 
the opportunity to parade around 
in such things as red shorts, yellow 
shirts printed with palm trees or 
tropical birds, beach robes that can 
be heard around a corner and vari- 
ous sporting outfits that take one’s 
mind off the game and leave it 
there. This is not against the law. 
It is, I believe, one of the “privi- 
leges or immunities” guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment 
and also, perhaps, by the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Just the same, I am glad it 
is not summer all the time, except, 
as some people claim, in parts of 
Florida, Arizona and California. 





Is the peerage slipping? 


IS THE British aristocracy disap- 
pearing? Warren H. Phillips, Lon- 
don correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal, reported recently 
that it is finding it hard to make 
ends meet. He says that Lady 
Madeline Lees is running a snack 
bar outside her ‘‘stately home in 
Dorset”; that the Duke of Marl- 
borough personally sells programs 
to people visiting Blenheim Cas- 
tle (admission, 35 cents) ; and that 
perhaps 20 other British noblemen 
have had to “open their ancestral 
homes to sight-seers for a fee.” 
What this might mean is that 
someone who is not a peer but does 
hold a mortgage could come along 
some day and foreclose. The lady, 
duke, baron or lord would still pos- 
sess the title but you cannot eat 
titles. I would hate to see this hap- 
pen, democratic in my instincts 
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though I am. I would preserve the 
aristocracy just as I would the lion, 
the tiger, the elephant and other 


noble animals. I hope the Labor | 
something | 


Government will do 
about this. I believe the common 
people of Britain—and certainly | 
the common people of the United | 
States who hope some day to visit 
Britain—would applaud if the) 


peerage were turned into a na- | 


tional monument, and thus pre-| 
served like the buffalo or the auk. 


Outward bound again 


MY WIFE and I have been study- 
ing maps, timetables and guide 
books again. In short, the old 


spring fit has come over us, the red | 


gods (not the Moscow sort but 
Kipling’s) have made their medi- 
cine anew and we have been tak- 
ing it regularly before meals, and | 


when these words appear in print | 
we, as well as spring, will be gone. | 


The earth, aS we gather, con- 
tains so many sights we would like 


to see that we will need to live 50) 


years or more to see them. We 
would like to fly around South 
America, to visit Alaska, to make 
a leisurely voyage around the 
Mediterranean, stopping at all the 
quaint and historic ports, to take 
the North Cape cruise, to go down 
the Mississippi on a steamboat (we 
have reluctantly decided that we 
are not up to going down on a 
raft), to fly across Africa from 
Cairo to Capetown, to visit Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, 
Glacier National Park and Switz- 
erland—we would like to do these 
things and many more. 

What we are actually going to 
do is to visit Britain, including 
Scotland. We also hope we have at 
least a fleeting glance at the green 
fields of Ireland, not to mention a 
city or two. We feel that the Brit- 
ish Isles, in nearly 2,000 years of 
history, have done enough to 
merit a visit from us. 

Last year, when we went to Italy, 
we worked hard at our Italian and 
I, at least, found one or two Ital- 
ians—I think there was one in 
Rome and one in either Florence 
or Venice—who understood a few 
Italian words as I pronounced 
them. My wife did better, especial- 
ly when I wasn’t around. This year 
we are trying to get an Oxford 
accent. We were going to study 
Welsh but a wise old man—he had 


a long gray beard, was fond of | 


Sauerkraut and neither smoked 


nor drank except when he felt like | 


it—advised against it. 
I shall, I hope, be able to report 
on this adventure next month. 
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| Why Cant We... ? 


JUST ABOUT every town around here has a place 
for the kids to swim. If other towns can afford one, 
why can’t we? 

If you feel your town isn’t doing all it can in the 
way of recreation, why don’t you do something x about 
it? Chances are you can't build a pool by yourself. 
But if you ask for help in the right place, you ‘ll get 
all the support you need to get the job done. 

Your chamber of commerce is ready to pitch in on 
any project for the good of the community, and a 
membership is the only pass key youll need. It makes 
no difference if others in your trade haven’t joined. 

- Here’s your chance to set the pace. 

Regar dless of your business, your support can 
mean much in making the community a better place 
to live and work in. Maybe you feel the recreational 
side of the picture is being glossed over. Some other 
member feels something should be done about taxes 
and fire prevention. He helps you and you help him. 
He, you, and the community all benefit. 







It is not always easy to solve 
ghar every problem, but it is easy to 
ee get help. All you need is to be 
we wileges © 
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) ber of commerce executives 

\ for your kicker’s license. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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All Fires Are Extinguishable 


GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable’, “partly 
preventable" and ‘“‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one. 
class.. EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or more 
coats of paint from any wood surface as easy as cutting 
hutter with a hot knife. No scraping, cutting, burning 
sanding, or chemicals. The new Lectro Paint Peeler 
instantly softens paint electrically and peels it off the 
surface clean to the bare wood with one easy stroke 
It’s faster than a blow torch—there’s no danger of fire 
will not scoreh or burn delicate wood surfaces. Make 
no mess—no smell—it’s even fun to use. Kemoves any 
paint, enamel quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed 
to last for years. Sent complete with extra long, quality 
electrical cord. Simply plug into any A.C. or D.C 
outlet—-let heat for several minutes and remove paint 
to the bare wood on exterior or interior painted sur 
faces, floors, woodwork, cupboards. furniture. antiques 
boats, window-sills, screens, doors—a hundred other 
uses. Price $4.95 postpaid—nothing else to buy. Full 
money back guarantee. For immediate shipment end 
check. cash or money order to: 


LECTRO WELD, !NC. 
5700 Detroit Ave. Dept. NB-7 Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW, LOW COST FUN? 

Now everyone con afford the 

pleasure of owning on Owens yocht 

Read about yeors of vacation for 

oll. Write Owens Yacht Company, 

G)\ 111 Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, 
Maryland. 
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